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THE THREE AND THE ONE 


F it is true, as The Times suggests, that after seven days’ 

discussions at Paris, ending in deadlock, “the real conference 

has yet to begin,” the problem of lodging away from home 
will disturb the Foreign Ministers even more than the railwaymen. 
However that may be, the conference is at least trying again—on a 
new and secondary problem—and with initial results as unpro- 
mising as ever. Since it was the. Russians who proposed the Paris 
meeting it might have been expected that M. Vyshinsky would have 
something practical to contribute. Not even M, Vyshinsky could 
have supposed that to demand the abandonment of the idea of a 
Parliament for Western Germany and a return to government by a 
four-Power Allied Council came within a hundred miles of the 
practical. Western Germany is on the march ; everything must be 
done to further and nothing to retard its progress. The Bonn con- 
stitution can perfectly well be converted into a constitution for all 
Germany if M. Vyshinsky will consent to have as free elections in the 
Russian zone as will soon be taking place in the Western zones. 
But of that there was never any serious prospect, and if the uncom- 
promising attitude M. Vyshinsky has adopted disappoints it cannot 
be said that it surprises. He will not move one inch towards the 
Western German solution, and though Mr. Bevin described the 
Western Allies’ proposals as capable of modification they in fact can 
hardly move an inch away from the Bonn settlement. Such are 
the fruits of the first week’s discussions. 

What turn can the talks take now? The attempt on Wednesday 
to deal with the Berlin situation was as unfruitful as previous attempts 
to deal with all Germany. Fissure came at once, as it was bound 
to, on the question of unanimity. M. Vyshinsky, of course, insisted 
that all decisions should be unanimous. For the Western Powers 
to assent to that, in the light of Russia’s attitude at Lake Success 
and at every Allied Conference in the last three years, is out of the 
question. Given a unanimity rule, Russia would have the power, 
as she clearly has the inclination, to veto every measure the other 
three States might put forward. It is as well on the whole that 
M. Vyshinsky would not even accept Mr. Bevin’s suggestion that 
questions should be divided into those requiring unanimity and those 
to be settled by a majority vote, for even that would be certain in 
Practice to produce the inevitable controversy. Wednesday was one 
more wasted day, for the gulf between, the one and the three was 
as wide as ever; and meanwhile the Russians in Berlin are doing 
everything possible to reimpose the traffic checks they nominally 
removed. The conference that has yet to begin must turn to a new 
item on its agenda. Only one seems in fact worth considering, and 


that one. it must in justice be recognised, was inscribed by 
M. Vyshinsky. It aims at creating some kind of economic union 
for all Germany under ultimate four-Power control. Along this 
road there may be possibility of progress. M. Vyshinsky naturally 
advocates it, in view of the lamentable economic state of the Soviet 
zone, but it would be in the obvious interest of all Germany. But 
even on this agreement will rot be easy to reach—Russia would have, 
for example, to stop all seizure of reparations from current produc- 
tion—and after what has happened over the Berlin blockade there 
can be no great confidence that an agreement if reached would be 
carried out. It is increasingly clear that Western Germany must 
develop both political and economic activities systematically, and 
build bridges with the Russian zone as and when it can. 


Railway Strikes 


The present disputes between the railwaymen’s unions and the 
Railway Executive have worked up to such an ugly state of affairs 
that comment itself is inhibited. It might make the work of the 
negotiators more difficult than ever. The disagreement over engine- 
men’s lodging turns—the working of trips which make it necessary 
for locomotive crews to spend a night away from home—has dis- 
organised traffic in the Eastern and North-Eastern Regions for two 
Sundays, and if it is not settled it will automatically bring abour 
a still worse dislocation at the Whitsun week-end. Working to 
rule—the device of minutely observing every regulation so that 
ordinary traffic movement becomes impossible—has been employed 
at Manchester, in London and elsewhere as an unofficial means 
of pressing the claim of the National Union of Railwaymen for an 
increase in pay of ros. a week. And although it has been agreed 
that negotiations will be reopened between the Railway Executive and 
the N.U.R. on this claim, there is little evidence of a conciliatory 
spirit on either side. And so once again the public has been drawn 
into labour disputes in a nationalised industry, the Minister of 
Labour has had to devote a great deal of his time to the trouble, 
and of course the inevitable bill for damage to the economy as a 
whole is mounting up. How long are utter failures of the 
recognised methods of negotiation to go on? Are disastrous stop- 
pages to be the regular rule when, as in the case of the lodging- 
turns dispute, there is a suggestion of a slight inconvenience to 
fewer than a hundred men—an inconvenience which, incidentally, has 
not yet occurred and for which they would in any case be properly 
compensated ? On Wednesday the N.U.R. actually showed signs of 
wanting to wash its hands of the lodging-terms dispute and had to 
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be called to order by the Minister of Labour himself. Cannot the 
unions and the Executive do better than this? Possibly there might 
be more signs of reasonable behaviour if both sides were able to 
approach the problem in a less disturbed state of mind. But the fact 
is that the Executive is harassed by its knowledge that rail revenue 
is falling off, and the railwaymen are worried lest they should fall 
behind other industries in a race for higher wages. And the total 
effect of nationalisation is to produce the illusion that such problems 
as these can ultimately be solved at the expense of the taxpayers. 
If anyone has a right to grow impatient it is the railway user. But 
he is exhorted to remain silent while the railwaymen and the 
Executive settle their quarrel. 


The Omens in China 


Reassuring official statements are apt to carry even less weight 
in the East than they do in the West, but the mere fact that the 
Chinese Communists have at so early a stage established a Foreign 
Affairs Commission in Shanghai and allowed the head of it to 
identify himself publicly is encouraging. Mr. Chang Han-fu, the 
individual in question, reaffirmed early this week the benevolence 
of his Government’s intentions towards foreigners and urged them 
to carry on business as usual. His exhortation is not at present 
being counteracted by any unduly restrictive practices by other 
branches of the Military Control Commission, but the cumbrous 
and dilatory working of Mao Tse-tung’s administrative machine 
is illustrated by the case of the ‘ Amethyst,’ whose passage down- 
stream, though sanctioned in principle some time ago, still awaits 
the completion of the necessary—to say nothing of the unnecessary— 
formalities. Similar delays are likely to attend the departure from 
Mukden of the American consular staff there, who have been under 
a polite form of house-arrest ever since the city fell last autumn, 
and have now been recalled. The Russians, repeating the pro- 
cedure they adopted at Peking, have closed their Shanghai Consulate, 
and their Ambassador, who has been kicking his heels in the 
intrigue-laden atmosphere of Canton, has been summoned to 
Moscow, via—it is believed—Paris. Events seem to be moving 
slowly but inevitably towards the establishment of some sort of 
official relations between the “People’s Government” and the 
leading foreign Powers with interests in China. As far as this 
country is concerned, such a development is highly desirable. It 
is not one that can be engineered by some bold and sudden démarche, 
but there is no reason to fear that our representatives in China will 
miss any Opportunity they may be given to embark on the delicate, 
almost certainly protracted and probably demi-official negotiations 
which are likely to precede any sort of diplomatic entente. 


The Future of Jerusalem 


The Lord Chancellor’s assurance that the British Government 
still favoured the establishment of an international régime for 
Jerusalem will, it is hoped, be noted by the Conciliation Commission 
in Lausanne, which is the body at present most directly concerned. 
Since the principle of internationalisation was accepted by the 
United Nations there have been several attempts to whittle it down, 
both geographically and politically, into something less than it was 
originally intended it should be. The Lord Chancellor, in 
Wednesday’s debate in the House of Lords, showed that the British 
Government’s interpretation of the principle is the same as that put 
on it by the Archbishop of York, who initiated the debate—thart is 
to say, there should be an international régime, under United 
Nations auspices, for the whole Jerusalem area, including the new 
as well as the old city and Bethlehem. Anything less than this 
would be an administrative absurdity, and though the scheme is 
not one which commends itsclf to either Jews or Arabs, they would 
probably in the long run find that it served their interests better 
than the present uneasy compromise whereby the Holy City is cut 
in two by an arbitrary truce line. The main obstacle to an inter- 
national régime is the Jewish desire to make Zion the legal as well 
as the symbolic capital of Israel. With this object in view the Israeli 
Government has recently moved several ministries from Tel Aviv 
to Jerusalem, where they are now functioning. King Abdullah 
has also succeeded in restarting at Jerusalem some of the 
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Government services which broke down at the end of the Mandate 
and there is no real reason why, even under an international régime. 
Jerusalem should not become an administrative centre for both Jews 
and Arabs. The only people who have not succeeded in maintaining 
their traditional part in the life of the city are the pilgrims, ang 
internationalisation provides the only guarantee for their free 
passage. The opinions expressed by speakers of all parties jp 
Wednesday’s debate may help to convince both the Arab and Jewish 
authorities that the free passage of pilgrims is a subject on which 
Christendom feels no less strongly than Islam or Jewry. 


Meat from Argentina 


The basis for a new trade agreement with Argentina has now 
been reached, although the drafting of the final text has still to be 
completed. It is possible that even at this latest stage new hitches 
may occur, but as Senor Perén has yet to make one of those personal 
interventions with which negotiations of any sort in the Argentine 
usually terminate, it may confidently be assumed that we are to 
get our beef. We are, however, going to have to pay considerably 
more in order to keep up our exiguous meat ration; the agreed 
price is reported to be £96 a metric ton, which represents an increase 
of thirty per cent. over the price fixed in the Andes Agreement of 
February last year, and since food subsidies are not to rise above 
their present level, this increase will be passed on to the consumer. 
In the coming year we are assured of 300,000 tons of meat, and 
of an extra 100,000 tons if this is available for export, compared with 
the 500,000 tons negotiated under the Andes Pact; in addition we 
are again to buy Argentine grains, fats, oils, hides and some other 
commodities. On her side Argentina will buy oil and coal and a 
fairly large quantity of goods such as motor-cars, which are classed 
as non-essentials. The new agreement is an example of more or 
less straight barter, without any of the financial clauses which formed 
the most controversial feature of the Andes Pact. Although we are to 
pay more for meat, we are to make our cereal purchases at world 
prices, and not at the inflated prices which we were obliged to 
pay for them fourteen months ago. On the whole the agreement 
is sctisfactory to both sides, and it should be the preliminary to 
more stable trading relations in the future. It will, at any rate, be 
some years before increased meat production in Australia, Ireland 
or at home makes any appreciable difference to our dependence on 
the Argentine market. 


Czechoslovakia’s Problems 

The Czech Communists have had more than a year in which to 
consolidate their political victory, and though, as long as Russian 
armies remain within call, there may be no reason for them to 
doubt the completeness of their ultimate triumph, they have quite 
enough troubles on their hands to keep them busy for a long time. 
The recent Communist Party conference in Prague concentrated on 
the two main fronts on which the immediate struggle is to be waged ; 
economic and religious. It was natural that speakers did not 
elaborate their country’s difficulties in foreign trade, since the 
compulsory rejection of Marshall Aid is still too sore a point to be 
dwelt upon even in a gathering of the faithful; but they could, 
and did, draw attention to their domestic difficulties. These are 
of the sort which every revolutionary régime encounters ; over- 
enthusiasm among the converted, and a silent lack of co-operation 
among those who are hostile, both of which result in production 
declining in quality and quantity. The situation is undoubtedly a 
serious one, and the shortcomings of Czech industry are probably 
an even greater obstacle to Russian plans for Eastern European 
self-sufficiency than either the defection of Yugoslavia or the general 
economic stagnation of Eastern Germany. Any trade agreement 
between this country and Czechoslovakia must be viewed in this 
light. The internal difficulties of the Czech Government will not 
be made any easier by the Kulturkémpf with the Catholic Church, 
which has been brought to a head in the last week by the declarations 
of policy at the Communist Party Congress and the letter of the 
Archbishop of Prague to his clergy. As usual the focus of dispute 
is the schools, and between the claim of the Communist Minister 
of Information that the whole business of education was the pre- 
rogative of the State, to be conducted “in the spirit of Marxist- 
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Leninist the wry,” and the reiteration by the Archbishop that “ the 
Catholic Church cannot give up its right to educate its youth,” 
there is no room for compromise, 


Dismantling and ‘Democracy 

Ir would be a profound mistake to underrate the strength of the 
feeling aroused in Western Germany, particularly in the British zone, 
by the decision to destroy some of the most important industrial 
plants in that area. Logical arguments can, no doubt, be adduced 
for the course that is being taken. It is, of course, true that the 
dismantling programme has been cut down, both before and since 
the appointment of the Humphrey Committee, to what by comparison 
with the original intention are small proportions. It is true that 
some of the machinery removed is destined to satisfy reparation 
claims. It is true that all the condemned plants have military poten- 
tialities. But the counter-arguments in favour of cleaning the slate 
finally here and now are decisive. The dismantling of the plants will 
increase unemployment in areas where unemployment is growing 
seriously already. Their destruction strikes a depressing note at a 
moment when every effort should be directed towards construction. 
The military importance of dismantling is negligible, because the 
military problem itself is negligible so long as the Western Powers 
have strong air forces and Germany has none. Worst of all is the 
effect the execution of the dismantling policy, extending as it will 
over at least two years, must have on the consolidation of Western 
Germany under the democratic Parliament which is about to be 
elected. There will be bitterness between the Germans and the Allies 
where there ought to be cordiality and confidence. The authority 
of the new Parliament will be undermined because it will be proved 
powerless to stop what the Germans regard—unjustly but quite 
definitely—as wanton vandalism, Invidious comparisons will be drawn 
between the Americans, who are against any further démontage, and 
the British who are not. These are critical days for Western 
Germany. It is imperative that those Germans who are genuinely 
trying to establish a democratic régime should have every obstacle 
removed from their path. 


Another Groundnuts Resignation 


Articles from a special correspondent on the East African ground- 
nuts scheme, which appeared in the Spectator in February and 
May of this year, have pointed out that, despite the difficulties 
which have been encountered, there is not the slightest reason to 
write off the scheme as a failure. A further article, from Kenya, 
based on a recent survey of the project, appears on a later page 
of this issue and emphasises both this point and the remarkable 
work being done by the men on the spot despite a constant fire of 
ill-informed criticism from outside. But it has always been clear 
that this effort could not be indefinitely maintained unless the central 
policy of the Overseas Food Corporation remained reasonably stable 
and the much too frequent changes among the leading executives 
in Tanganyika were brought to a stop. Seven such senior officers 
left in the first four months of this year, and a question asked by 
Mr. Hurd in the House of Commons did not elicit a satisfactory 
explanation of so serious a change. Now it is announced that 
Major-General Harrison, a member of the Board of the Overseas 
Food Corporation and general manager in Africa, has gone. The 
Minister of Food, in accepting this latest resignation, mentioned 
only the reasons of health which made it necessary. But General 
Harrison, in offering to resign, had also referred to the difficulty facing 
a member of the board who had also to direct the scheme in East 
Africa. He said that the man on the spot must be free to con- 
centrate on local problems, subject only to general direction from 
London. A break in continuity due to journeys to London must 
be avoided. That looks like sound sense. The main point now is 
that the groundnuts scheme must hold firmly on its course without 
the sudden and incalculable changes both of policy and of staff 
which have been all too frequent in recent months. Mr. Strachey 
is shortly going to Tanganyika to inspect the scheme for himself. 
If he gets an uninterrupted view of it, and, as a consequence, sees 
the paramount need for coherence and continuity, it should not be 
long before the corner is turned. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HEN the Superannuation Bill began its parliamentary 

course it did not seem as if this useful little measure 

to amend certain details of the system of Civil Service 
Pensions was of the stuff of which political drama is commonly 
made. But during its course through a Standing Committee an 
Opposition amendment was carried against the Government, with 
the aid of one Government supporter, to include in the Bill a 
provision that where unestablished service precedes established 
service it shall count whole time for pension. There is very strong 
feeling throughout the Civil Service on this point, and much interest 
was aroused as to what the Government would do when the Bill 
returned to the House on Report. This stage was taken on Tuesday, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had put down an amendment 
which, while accepting the principle that such service should count 
in full for pension, limited the application of the principle to 
unestablished service after the passing of the Bill. This would 
have the effect of depriving of any benefit from the new principle 
all civil servants already established when the Bill became law, 
and would in particular exclude from benefit under it the 86,000 
previously unestablished civil servants who, the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury has stated, became established in the last year. 


* bad * * 


Sir Stafford Cripps moved his amendments in the subdued tone 
appropriate to a Minister who knows that in their hearts many 
of his supporters do not wish to support him on the particular 
issue. And he received no support at all except from Mr. Norman 
Smith, who surprisingly proclaimed that he would resist the repre- 
sentations of what he described as “ pressure groups” even when 
they had “an inherently good case.” Several Socialist members 
attacked the amendments; most of them said they would vote 
neither way on them, and that is what all of them who had criticised 
the Chancellor’s proposals did. Mr. Solley, recently expelled from 
the Labour Party, announced that though he opposed the amend- 
ments he would not vote with the Tories, an announcement greeted 
with loud cheers from the Tory benches. From the Opposition 
side of the House Mr, Peter Thorneycroft made an able and Mr. 
Hollis a witty speech, and Mr. Osbert Peake wound up with a 
suggestion of compromise. Sir Stafford Cripps made a second 
speech in reply. In this speech he made it clear why he once 
earned so much money and reputation at the Bar. As a piece of 
advocacy it could not have been bettered, but it did not attempt 
to explain why ’an immediate cost of one and a half millions a year 
was impossible to contemplate on a national Budget of 
£3,200,000,000, and why it was none the less quite reasonable to lay 
this burden on his remote successors. The vote gave the Government 
a little less than its habitual majority. 


* * * * 


Question time this week has been lively. On Tuesday one of those 
quick supplementaries which, to the delight of his supporters, Mr. 
Oliver Stanley is putting in with increasing frequency produced the 
curious spectacle of Mr. Silkin rising to his feet opening his mouth, 
and sitting down again without uttering a sound. The “No, Sir” 
which appears in the Official Report must be attributed to Hansard’s 
celebrated intuition, Question time on Wednesday was largely 
monopolised by requests to the Chair to rule what epithets may be 
applied by Members to Foreign Governments which they happen to 
dislike. Mr. Platts-Mills, whose dislike of the Greek Government 
verges on the pathological, tried to describe it as Fascist. When the 
Speaker checked him, he tried to apply the same unlovely epithet to 
the Governments of Spain and Portugal. When Mr. Speaker had 
finally dealt with this, Mr. Gallacher followed with a request that 
Members who indicated that the Government of the U.S.S.R. on 
occasion failed to carry out their obligations should be similarly 
rebuked. Mr. Wilson Harris neatly countered with the suggestion 
that the point might be put by suggesting that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had shown their usual regard for their obligations. The 
Speaker quickly called the next question. J. A. B.C. 
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RED LIGHT FOR LABOUR 


YEAR ago, at Scarborough, the Labour Party’s annual 

conference faced a dangerous future, and failed to see 

it. The decision between a further extension of State 
control over the British economy on the one hand, and a plain 
recognition of the necessity for individual liberty on the other 
was not made then, and it still has not been made today. The 
rank verbiage of “ Labour Believes in Britain” has temporarily 
smothered rather than finally answered the question. For the 
Labour Party as an organisation a quiet conference has been 
followed by a quiet year. And in the end inactivity has gone so 
far, with the Tories scoring one resounding success after another 
at local elections, that it is impossible to exclude the impression 
that Transport House has been deliberately holding its fire. The 
forty-eighth annual conference at Blackpool this Whitsun is likely 
to be the real opening of the General Election campaign. Nothing 
—not even the loss of Manchester, of Newcastle, of several other 
great urban centres, and the moral loss of London—has been 
allowed to provoke the premature discharge of the first shot. Mr. 
Morgan Phillips has been permitted to shout defiance in the form 
of statistical tables of doubtful validity—a somewhat uninspiring 
battle-call even in these bureaucratic days. Some essential dis- 
ciplinary measures have been taken within the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. And that is all. 


In terms of pure political tactics it might still be a mistake to 
jaunch the campaign at Blackpool. In General Elections, as in boat 
races, the aim of the coaches is to get the crews to the peak of 
their form on the day of the race, and after a full year of 
intensive preparation the Labour Party might find itself over- 
trained. It is true that the Conservative Party may have made an 
even worse mistake, in having brought its organisation to the 
highest level of efficiency already. But that fact alone will not 
excuse carelessness on the other side. The next General Election, 
as anyone can see, is likely to be fiercely-fought, hard and exact- 
ing for all. Nobody down to the most newly-qualified elector can 
afford to make a mistake. It is not simply a matter of the fate of 
parties. The contest between State control and individual liberty 
has marked practically every great constitutional crisis in this 
country in the past. An elementary knowledge of history should be 
sufficient to put both party leaders and ordinary individuals on 
their guard. 


There is still perhaps an outside chance that the major issues 
of the General Election will be seen for what they are. But 
it is perfectly certain that a year is a very short time for the 
Labour Party to get the issues straight in its own mind if it is to 
offer to the electors a coherent programme when the time comes. 
The complacent smiles after the mysterious meeting of leaders 
at Shanklin, the windy phrases of “ Labour Believes in Britain,” 
even the heavy mass of the votes of working-class people who 
have tasted the benefits of the welfare State before facing the 
corresponding costs, cannot put the Labour Party back in power 
so long as its basic policies are as weak and confused as they are 
at the moment. Whether these policies are seen from the point 
of view of the trade unions, of the “ consolidating ” element led 
by Mr. Herbert Morrison, or of the very small “ realistic ” nucleus 
represented by Sir Stafford Cripps, they are full of inconsistency 
and ignorance—particularly in economic matters. 

The case of the trade unions may be taken first, as demonstrat- 
ing the crudest confusions. By the trade unions is meant the whole 
body of their members—not the small but poisonous Communist 
element, nor the increasingly futile headquarters groups whose 
function seems to be to make ineffective protests a¢ unofficial 
strikes before passing on to eminent obscurity at the head of 


national boards. One wage demand after another, strikes such 3 
those which have spread confusion on the railways and in wester 
ports in the past few weeks, stoppages in which whole sectors of 
the economy are dislocated for the sake of the grievances of a 
handful of malcontents, show that the mass of trade unionists have 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing. They have not learned that 
the constant warnings that the country is running into grave Peril 
through high costs and inadequate effort, and that income canng 
be enjoyed if it is not earned, are both true and urgent. They 
have not forgotten that it is the traditional function of a union 
fight for the interests of its members against the employers, 
whether the employers be private individuals or national boards, 
This latter fact might just conceivably put them on the road tp 
salvation. The instinctive rebellion of trade unions, and the Co 
operative Societies, when the doctrines of State Socialism threaten 
them personally, have in them a slight trace of the spirit of liberty, 
But it is very slight indeed, and it is unlikely that it will grow suff. 
ciently to affect the policies of the Labour Party before the elec. 
tions. In other words the unions can be counted out. Election 
day will probably still find them not only trying to have their cake 
and eat it, but still believing that the miracle can really happen s 
long as a single company director remains alive to be taxed. 

The confusions of the Morrison school are of a rather different 
order. They rest on the assumption that middle-class voters 
should not be threatened or ignored but flattered and persuaded, 
It should never be forgotten that this assumption is not entirely 
unfounded. Many thousands of middle-class votes must have gone 
to the Labour Party in 1945. The insidious doctrine that, even if 
State control and “ planning ” are faulty and dangerous practices, 
they have nevertheless come to stay and there is no point in resist- 
ing them very resolutely, has struck root in such unlikely places 
as the City of London and in the columns of ancient and highly 
respected newspapers. The Conservative Party itself has shown 
for many years that it is not averse to State intervention in the 
economic lives of individuals and firms. Mr. Herbert Morrison 
is no fool. But the fact remains that his arguments, which are all 
of the tactical order, will not—to say the least of it—help the 
Labour Party to get its positive ideas straight. In fact they have 
already encountered a great deal of resistance within the party 
itself, as such arguments were bound to do. It is probable that 
there are more members of the Labour Party who would bk 
inclined to subscribe to the plea for a Socialist revival recently 
put forward by Professor G. D. H. Cole than would look with sym- 
pathy at catch-phrases and smooth evasions. Ultimately the con- 
solidating school may be reduced to ineffectiveness by the fact 
that it convinces neither the majority of Socialists nor the majority 
of non-Socialists. 

That leaves Sir Stafford Cripps—for it can hardly be argued 
that there is such a thing as a Cripps school within the Labour 
Party. He forced his Budget through in the teeth of the resistance 
of the majority of Labour Members of Parliament. He had, it is 
true, the support of the Cabinet, but it is impossible to believe 
either that that support was gladly given or that it is as strong 
now as it was two months ago. In those two months doubts about 
the decision to peg food. subsidies and to postpone any reduction 
of the purchase tax, have been more and more loudly expressed 
by Labour supporters. The resolutions presented for inclusion 
on the agenda at Blackpool included many which implied that 
profits could still be squeezed to provide money for more wages 
despite the fact that, in the words of the Chancellor’s Budget 
speech, “there is not much further immediate possibility of the 
redistribution of the national income by way of taxation in this 
country.” But, worst of all, Sir Stafford Cripps has apparently 
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found some way round his own arguments and has begun to 
assert that profits are much too high. And that fact is of abso- 
jytely vital importance for the country and for the Labour Party. 
In the country generally a further threat to profits, at a time when 
capital 1s certainly not being: adequately maintained, could accel- 
erate the approach of the difficulties foreshadowed by declining 
business activity in the United States, less eager buying in the world 
generally, and the first sign of a fall in our exports. In the Labour 
Party it means a breach in the citadel of common sense so far held 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer almost single-handed. But 
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it might have been foreseen. There have been earlier occasions 
when Sir Stafford Cripps, faced by a conflict between economic 
realism and Socialist doctrine, has faltered and contradicted him- 
self. His success to this moment has been a miracle. He has 
nanaged to be a theoretical Socialist and a practical economist 
at the same time. But he has only done it by being a very great 
and ingenious advocate as well. His forensic skill may still save 
him. But it will not save the Labour Party, much less send it 
forward to the General Election with a policy clear to its supporters 
and convincing to a majority of the electorate, 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


LL things considered, the Eisler case has ended satisfactorily. 

At all events, as the Home Secretary was able to show 
clearly in the House of Commons, the normal legal pro- 

cedure was followed punctually here throughout. The extradition 
appeal was in order ; so was the arrest on a foreign ship within the 

British three-mile limit ; so were the successive remands ; and the 
decision of the Chief Magistrate that, while the good faith of those 
who charged Eisler with perjury was not to be impugned, in fact 
he had not been shown to have been guilty of any act which could 
possibly bring him within the English law of perjury, was an example 
of British justice working as it should work. It may, of course, be 
thought hard that Eisler should have been kept in Brixton Prison for a 
fortnight awaiting the final hearing. But it must be remembered that 
Eisler had already been convicted in the United States, and would 
at this moment have been serving a sentence of a great many 
fortnights if he had not jumped his bail and got out of the country 
by virtue of a false statement made in applying for an exit permit. 
No great outrage, therefore, has been committed, and Eisler, to do 
him justice, said, on his discharge at Bow Street, that he had no 
complaints to make of the treatment he had received in this country. 
He was fair-minded enough to repeat that in Prague. American 
critics who take exception to the Bow Street verdict must recognise 
that in this country law stands above politics. 

* * * 

I am sorry to read of Captain von Rintelen’s death. I always 
thought The Dark Invader as good of its kind as any book that 
came out of the First World War, or for that matter out of the second. 
The story of von Rintelen’s sabotage of British munition-ships 
sailing from American ports, thanks to a delayed-action device which 
started fires after several days at sea, is effectively and objectively 
told. So is the story of contacts with von Papen, the future 
Chancellor, then Military Attaché at the Embassy in Washington. 
So is the story of von Rintelen’s association: with the voyage of 
Sir Roger Casement to Ireland in a German submarine. So is the 
story of the faked telegram which brought von Rintelen back to 
Europe, his removal from the Dutch liner at Folkestone, his con- 
frontation with Admiral Sir Reginald Hall (“ Smiler” Hall), head 
of the British Intelligence Service, his subsequent internment at 
Donnington Hall, and his enduring friendship with Admiral Hall. 
It is as good a piece of reading as any of John Buchan’s romances, 
it has the additional merit of being (to the best of my belief) true, 
and the additional merit of demonstrating that one of the cleverest 
of German secret agents was not quite clever enough to outwit 
the British Intelligence Service. 

* © 7 

“From the pulpit of St. Paul’s yesterday Canon John Collins told 
a congregation of about 200... .” Daily Herald, May 30th. 

“Seldom can St. Paul’s Cathedral have had so large a congregation 
on a Sunday evening as that which attended yesterday evening’s 
Service of thanksgiving and dedication for the Mission to London.” 
Manchester Guardian, May 30th. 

There is, of course, no proper basis of comparison between the 
morning and evening congregations at St. Paul’s on this particular 
Sunday ; the closing meeting of the Mission to London was a 
special occasion. But if the Mission is to have any consequences 
one of them must surely be some increase in normal church atten- 
dance at St. Paul’s and elsewhere. Canon Collins, of St. Paul’s, 


who was one of the founders of the valuable movement known 4s 
Christian Action, wants more modern art and music in the cathedral. 
That might have some negative effect, as removing what to some 
people may be deterrents to attendance at public worship. And 
there is a good deal to be said for creating a favourable atmosphere 
for worship. But while art and music may be useful adjuncts they 
cannot take the place of prayer and preaching. It can even be 
argued, as the Quakers argue, that such externals make for distraction 
rather than concentration. But for St. Paul’s, at any rate, a right 
combination between the motives that filled the cathedral in the 
evening and the changes Canon Collins advocated in the morning 
may well meet the need best. 
* 7 * * 

Half the battle against higher telephone charges has been won. 
The increase in basic rentals—an impost which no one could escape— 
is abandoned for the present, which pretty certainly means altogether. 
But the surcharge for every individual call after the first 200 is still 
to go up from 15 per cent. to 50 per cent. That applies to private 
individuals. Business houses do not get the 200 free calls ; on the 
other hand, all their telephone costs naturally rank as expenses, and 
they are relieved of income-tax to that extent. Since the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer refuses to realise that cheap communications are 
as important as free health services, all the individual subscriber 
can do is to cut his calls to a minimum—and wherever possible make 
the other man ring him up. 

* * * * 

Some fifty officers of the Territorials spent last week-end on an 
exercise in Dorset. They were quartered, under arrangements made 
by the local military authorities, in a Bournemouth hotel, most of 
them sleeping two or three in a room. They were given an in- 
adequate breakfast, very badly served, a small packet of unappetising 
sandwiches for lunch and—at 6.30 p.m.—a vile “dinner.” For a 
cup of tea, with nothing to eat, they had to pay ninepence. The 
hopel was not licensed. For this accommodation they were charged 
twenty-eight shillings a day. Bournemouth is a town so largely 
dependent on the good name of its hotel proprietors that the appro 
priate local association might do worse than look into this clear 
case of profiteering at the expense of men who are patriotic enough 
to give up their spare time to their country’s service. 

* * * * 

There is a tavern in a train, in a train. And most people, myself 
included, profoundly wish there wasn’t. What possessed whom in 
British Railways to imagine that the travelling public want a buffet- 
car to look like an inn parlour passes conception ; they want it to 
look like a buffet-car and nothing else. A tavern buffet-car is plainly 
a sham. However, it is fair to say that I have not myself seen one 
of these bright ideas gone wrong, and someone who has tells me 
it is not as bad as it sounds. It can still be pretty bad, even so. 
I trust that the bright idea may henceforward be forgotten and that 
the tavern-cars already constructed will be assigned to some part of 
the railway system that I never use. 

2 * * * 

The Post Office has announced its intention to increase the pro- 
vision of automatic stamp-selling machines as rapidly as possible. 
As a result of the saving in manpower thus secured it is hoped— 
at any rate I hope—that it may be possible for the machines to 
sell 24d. stamps for 2d. JANUS. — 








THE 


FACTS ABOUT KONGWA 


By J. F. LIPSCOMB 
[The Minister of Food is leaving for a visit to Kongwa next week} 


ECENTLY the Overseas Food Corporation invited the 
Board of Agriculture of Kenya to send to Kongwa a delega- 
tion of Kenya farmers, with the dual purpose of showing 

them the groundnut scheme, so that they could tell others in Kenya 
what is being done at Kongwa, and of obtaining from them practical 
criticism of the farming operations. In response to this invitation 
a delegation of four farmers recently spent five days at Kongwa. 
During their visit they were given every facility and encourage- 
ment to see the whole of the operational side of the scheme, and 
to meet as many as possible of the people engaged on it from top 
to bottom. They returned immensely impressed by two things ; 
firstly the scope of the scheme itself, and secondly the type of man 
employed in the field and the spirit with which he—and his wife 
if he has one—is tackling a tough job in the face of many disadvan- 
tages and a lot of unfair and biased criticism. Some of the 
criticisms deserve much stronger adjectives than these, but much 
of it can be summed up in the attitude of a leading London 
paper whose correspondent sent back some reasoned factual articles 
on the scheme ; it cabled to him “ We do not want to know what is 
right with this scheme ; send us articles on what is wrong.” Since 
his bread and butter depended on obedience to orders he did as he 
was told, and his second lot of articles were published, but not his 
first. 

Almost anyone in England and in Kenya who talks of the ground- 
nut scheme does so with the idea in the back of his mind that it is 
a hare-brained venture, boosted for political ends, hopelessly mis- 
managed, and doomed to an inglorious failure. When you have had 
the opportunity of seeing the field side of the scheme in action, 
and of enquiring into the details of it, your opinion changes. You 
then reach the conclusion that it is a magnificent venture, of immense 
importance to Africa, which has been crippled in its early stages by 
political boosting, which has been managed in such a way that it is 
full of holes through which the British tax-payers’ money has 
evaporated—very nasty holes to contemplate, some of them, arousing 
all sorts of nasty suspicions—but which is basically sound and will 
certainly succeed if the men on the job are given half a chance because 
they are the type of men who will make good even on half chances. 

Consider now a few facts, of which the first is this. The scheme 
is at work in three areas, namely Kongwa, Urambo and the 
Southern Province. The total extent of these three areas is some 
six and a half million acres. The men in charge of the agricultural 
side of the scheme—most of whom only took over a few months ago 
—are not the sort to repeat in the other areas the initial mistakes 
made at Kongwa, and these two areas are better served in the 
way of rainfall and soil conditions than Kongwa and are 
therefore easier to tackle agriculturally, The second fact is this, 
that if, as appears possible though not yet certain, foodstuffs of 
various sorts—not necessarily groundnuts—can be grown at Kongwa, 
there are vast areas of barren land in Africa, so vast as to stagger 
the imagination, that can be made to produce food for a hungry 
world. And the third fact is this. If and when the scheme is a 
success it will not only provide an outlet for some proportion of 
the overflowing African populations of these territories, but it will 
also employ a large number of Europeans who will be a very impor- 
tant addition to white settlement in East Africa, because this is a 
project that cannot yet be handled by any African, and only by the 
best stamp of European. 

The Kongwa area—and this is what makes Kongwa so vitally 
important—is entirely typical of the semi-arid Tanganyika bush- 
country, and.in the way in which it is now developing it may well 
provide a picture of the shape of things to come. Travel round 
it in a car and you will be impressed by the immensity of it; fly 
over it in a plane and you will see that the leagues of contoured 
ridges dotted with baobab trees are but a little patch in the 
immensity of barren, empty Africa. If but one-tenth of that 
immensity can become a food-producing and populated area the 
whole future of Western Europe and of Africa may be changed ; 
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other nations which occupy barren spaces of Africa have their eyes 
on Kongwa and will be guided by the degree of its success or failure 
In this respect it is a bigger thing than even the Tennessee Valley 
Authority ever handled. 

The country that will most benefit will, of course, be Tanganyika, 
but at present Tanganyika is doing little more than collect the 
golden eggs. The Corporation pays exactly the same duties ang 
taxes as any private firm, and its employees, numbering some 
hundreds of Europeans, pay exactly the same taxes as any other 
residents in the territory; but so far it would seem as if the 
Tanganyika Government, which has never been distinguished {oy 
its efforts to develop the territory under its charge, is pursuing q 
policy of masterly inactivity and smug acquiescence. Last year the 
Corporation paid some £70,000 in petrol and vehicle taxes, but the 
great majority of its vehicles ran on roads entirely constructed and 
maintained by itself, and the Government even quibbled over ap 
expenditure of £3,000 on one of the few stretches of public road 
used by the corporation. In Kongwa, which is the centre of g 
district with a large tax-paying European population, the well. 
equipped hospital has been built and is staffed by the corporation, 
and the school was wholly built and is largely maintained by the 
Corporation. In fact about the only service provided by the 
Tanganyika Government for its new tax-payers, is a primitive post 
office. 

Apart from the big leaks at the top of the tank through which 
the British tax-payers’ money has disappeared, there are quite a 
number of smaller ones which could have been prevented by the 
use of a little common sense. One of the most astonishing of these 
is the failure to make use of the experience in East African agri- 
culture accumulated by Kenya farmers in the last thirty to forty 
years. It is true that most of Kenya is a kinder country than 
Kongwa, but there are areas in Kenya in which climatic and soil 
conditions are reasonably comparable, and in which individual 
farmers and agricultural officers have laboriously and at much expense 
reached solutions or partial solutions to many of the problems that 
still vex O.F.C.’s field staffs. It was inevitable that a pioneering 
venture of this nature would have to buy a lot of experience, and 
that at a time of acute man-shortage it would have to start with many 
inexperienced brains and hands. But they were brains and hands 
that were keen to learn, and since it is known that the Member 
for Agriculture in Kenya was not backward in offers of assistance 
some of the experience that has been bought and is still being bought 
could have been had for the asking. 

At present the partial failure of the rains over one area of country 
—as has happened this year—makes all the difference between 
success and partial failure, but the future of the scheme cannot be 
judged on that. The groundnut crop has been a partial failure solely 
because of a short season and lack of normal rainfall. The 
sunflowers have suffered less from this cause than from the fact 
that the seed supplied was not the pure dwarf variety, suitable for 
combining, that was ordered, but has proved to be of mixed varieties 
of varying heights and indeterminate ripening that are going to bh 
almost impossible to harvest. That sort of thing comes as a nasty 
knock to men who have sweated sixteen hours a day and seven days 
a week for some weeks on end in an attempt to get the seed into 
the ground while the weather held, and who succeeded in their 
attempt. Nor is it very funny for them to hear on the wireless some 
fool telling England that the soil conditions at Kongwa are hard 
because they knew so little about farming that they mixed ten 
thousand tons of cement with the land in mistake for fertiliser. It 
is least of all funny when many of them are still living in tents 
because the cement for their houses has failed to arrive. 

Too many people have visited Kongwa who have had too little 
knowledge of African conditions, and who have then gone away and 
spoken too much utter rubbish. It is time that doubt was thrown on 
most of the commentators rather than on the scheme. It is time, 
too, that the scheme ceased to be called the “groundnut ” scheme. 
Groundnuts can be grown, and undoubterly will be grown, in large 
quantities, but other equally important oil-bearing plants such as 
sunflowers and perhaps Nebraska safflowers may prove to do better 
on certain soils or as parts of a rotation. Sorghums for feeding-stuffs 
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might be of the greatest value to Britain, and as a long-term policy 
a solution of the present water difficulties—which are not likely 
to be insoluble—would allow of beef-production on a semi-intensive 
scale as one part of a long-term rotation. Susceptibilities cannot be 
desroyed by initial mismanagement. 


REPORT FROM ATHENS 


By Viscount HINCHINGBROOKE, M.,P. 


LTHOUGH ten days in Greece is too short a time to acquire 

a detailed knowledge of the strengths and weaknesses of the 

Greek position, it gives time enough to assess opinion in 

Athens and in at least one of the theatres of operations. In the 
spring of the year it is usual to find hope and confidence in an early 
outcome of the civil war. This year political and military leaders 
point to an estimated guerrilla strength of about 20,000 and claim 
that this is a 25 per cent. reduction in the last twelve months. 
They point also to areas like the Peleponnese which have been entirely 
cleared, to the fact that help for the bandits from Yugoslavia has 
virtually ceased and to expanded road and rail communications. 
British and American military and economic advisers on the other 
hand view the situation with more concern, and consider that failing 
a diplomatic settlement with neighbouring States, more effective 
operations of the Greek Army or a collapse of the bandits’ morale, 
it will take some years yet before the country is restored to normal. 

The Greek National Army is tired after nine years of war, and 
is neither properly organised nor large enough to sustain several 
more years of campaigning. On the whole the fighting spirit of the 
army, except in Commando units, is poor. The officers are discon- 
tented because they serve for longer periods, get relatively worse 
leave and welfare facilities than the men and because promotion is 
insufficiently based on personal prowess in the field. The morale of 
the bandits is maintained by a mixture of fanaticism and skill. They 
operate in small units, principally by night, and show great resource 
and ingenuity in their tactical methods. The Greek Army is constantly 
forced into undertaking elaborate moves all day, settling opposite 
the enemy for the night, and then finding the following morning 
that he has silently dispersed, sometimes through its own lines. 
All this is exhausting and depressing, and it appears that initiative 
will never be regained until the Greek Army learns to pursue the 
tactics of the bandits, operating offensively by night and moving 
in small fighting groups with light equipment. Greater use should 
be made of the air force, which claims with justification to inflict 
a higher rate of casualties on the bandits than the army. It is 
essential to speed up the provision of pilots and of planes, especially 
of fighter-bombers, and to provide for maintenance and repairs on an 
adequate scale. 

Up to last year British officers were present in the field at brigade, 
and sometimes at battalion, headquarters. This had an excellent 
effect upon the army’s fighting morale. Since the Americans have 
become responsible for advice on operations these officers have 
been removed, and there are now very few officers available to live 
with the Greeks in the field. It is essential that this most unfortunate 
decision should be overcome. We must face the fact that the 
Greeks, and perhaps Europeans in general, prefer the companionship 
of the British in this sort of situation for a variety of complex 
reasons. The British-American purpose is best served if the British 
are allowed to retain the lead in military and diplomatic questions, 
with the Americans in charge of finance and supply. 

While there is some pessimism on the British official side, the 
opinion held by the Americans and the British business community 
is that the Greek economy is more than holding its own. If America 
continues to spend two hundred million dollars per annum, and 
also continues to meet the Greek military commitment, the position 
will undoubtedly improve. It is considered on the British side that 
the U.S. programme is too much concernéed with long-range projects 
such as road and rail development and hydro-electric schemes, 
and too littke concerned with direct consumer assistance such as the 
provision of building materials and furnishings for destroyed homes, 
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and of equipment and tools for farms and small industries, For their 
part the Marshall Aid administrators are satisfied that assistance is 
reaching its destined end and is not being traded overseas or salted 
away by merchants or politicians. But American officials are 
impatient at the lack of hustle of the Greeks and complain constantly, 
“ Too little and too late.” The Government has a topical interest in 
“ planning ” and does its best to provide an administrative machine 
which will carry out the American purposes, but is defeated by 
human nature. There are a whole series of up-to-date Government 
controls the operation of which is frustrated by an inadequate, poorly- 
paid and partly-corrupt Civil Service, and more particularly by the 
individual Greek, who is a completely unplannable instrument. 
Recently through sheer congestion and incompetence, the Marshall 
Aid money allocation approached the terminal date of grant without 
the goods having been imported, much less distributed. Fear of 
cancellation on top of a rapidly rising internal price level induced 
the Minister concerned to abandon bureaucratic control and to issue 
free importing licences on a large scale. Results were remarkable. 
The goods came in in record time, and it is expected that the internal 
price level will fall in the coming months. 

The picture which presents itself to a casual visitor touring the 
countryside is of an enormous amount of work to be done, and 
a large population unable or unwilling to undertake it. There are 
about 700,000 refugees, or one-tenth of the population. They receive 
direct provision of food and 1,000 drachmas (7}d.) a day—a derisory 
sum, but it seems all the Greek budget is capable of standing. 
Practically nothing is being done to organise them, even as casual 
labour, while their homes are being cleared of bandits. They sit 
in pathetic, if picturesque, groups idling, arguing and complaining 
of their state. The problem of unemployment with which the 
refugee situation is bound up appears baffling and insusceptible 
of solution, There are sound internal reasons for raising wages, 
increasing money-grants to refugees, expanding the note issue and 
controlling prices, but the first two would put a heavy strain on 
the budget (already in considerable deficit), the third would lead 
to further hoarding of gold sovereigns since distrust of the paper 
currency is already acute, and the fourth is impracticable since 
the civil service is quite incapable of carrying it out. The vicious 
circle set up is complete, and the best advice obtainable is that, 
failing additional U.S. assistance, there is no solution at the moment 
inside Greece except major military successes. 

On the political side the opinion held by a section of the army 
and by certain aspiring politicians is that the Government is com- 
posed of effete and aged men who no longer hold the confidence 
of the country. It is being strongly urged upon the King, a highly 
respected figure who wields great moral and political influence, that 
he should form a more compact Ministry of younger men, dissolve 
Parliament and hold elections forthwith. Opinions differ sharply 
on the practicability of elections held now and on any resulting 
increase in administrative efficiency. The view of the army some- 
what naturally is authoritarian. Its preference for stronger rule 
detached from a backbiting Parliament outweighs its doubts on the 
administrative possibilities of -recording votes in refugee camps 
and elsewhere. The politicians have greater regard to the effect 
on the Western democratic Powers of a new Government not 
endorsed by the people’s will, and claim that under United Nations 
auspices an election now could be made fair and representative. 
On whether a new Government would secure for the country any 
increase in efficiency, the British view generally is that it would 
prove to be another “ palace revolution,” that trained and reliable 
Greek administrators are not to be found and that, however zealous 
and filled with conviction some of the younger aspirants for office 
may be, their hopes and plans would be frustrated by the passionate, 
self-seeking rebelliousness and individualism of the average Greek. 

For all this a coup d’état may well take place. It is thought that, 
though he himself would not engineer it, General Papagos might 
be induced to become Prime Minister and that, if he did so, he 
would still hold the loyalty of the Generals he had left behind 
him in the field. If liberal opinion in Britain and the U.S.A. is not 
to be affronted, and the ideology behind the war in Greece is not to 
be compromised, serious attention should be given by the British 
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and American authorities to the propriety and practicability of 
elections following swiftly upon what may well occur—namely, 
drastic changes in the character and personnel of the Government. 


NATIONAL SERVICE WHEN? 


By DAVID THOMSON* 

VERY schoolboy who is going to a university is confronted— 
unless he is medically unfit for service—with a conflict of 
advice and inclinations as to whether he should do his national 

service before or after his university studies. Formally, by the 
elasticity of the Ministry of Labour’s regulations, he is given a choice. 
In practice, he finds that most Oxford and Cambridge colleges and 
some of the civic universities cannot offer him admission until he has 
completed his service. Although by now the pressure of war-time 
veterans is ended, those colleges and universities which have not been 
able to expand greatly during the last two or three years have heavy 
commitments to students who have deferred entry until after service, 
so that something like a permanent time-lag of two years has set in; 
and even by slowly grafting-in an increasing proportion of students 
straight from school, it will be several years before these universities 
will be able to offer a schoolboy a free exercise of his option. To 
switch abruptly to a large intake direct from the schools would clearly 
sacrifice a whole age-group who would find, after service, all places 
filled by younger lads from school. No university contemplates 
such a policy. But there is considerable diversity of opinion, amongst 
both schoolmasters and university teachers, as to the advice that 
should be given to the increasing number of boys to whom a choice 
can be offered. What are the pros and cons of this important 
matter. 

The boys and their parents seem, for the most part, to favour 
deferment of service. They urge that a break of some two years (for 
an eighteen-months period of service entails a two-year gap in most 
cases) seriously interferes with a boy’s academic studies; that he will 
forget too much in two years; that he will be better equipped to meet 
the rigours of service life when he is three years older; and even 
that the requirements of service may be dropped or shortened three 
years hence. The services themselves favour deferment, and this does 
not appear to be entirely due to an inability to find enough useful 
work to occupy each year’s recruitment. They plead that a qualified 
graduate is of more use to them, especially if he be a scientist or an 
engineer, and this is clearly a very important consideration. Some 
university officers and teachers likewise favour deferment of service, 
on the quite different grounds that a lad of eighteen exposed to the 
often demoralising conditions of service-life, especially in the forces 
of occupation in Europe or the Far East, is less able to resist them 
(and more liable to bring an undesirable quality to undergraduate 
life after service) than a man of twenty-one or more who has matured 
in the stabilising and character-forming environment of a university. 
These amount to a formidable array of arguments in favour of 
postponement. 

But how valid are they? To the parents, it can be replied that a 
break of two years is less serious an interruption of studies than it 
may at first appear; that the essential values of a public school or 
secondary school education are not expunged in two years; that any- 
thing lost is more than offset by the gain of bringing a more mature 
and widely experienced personality to the rigours of academic study, 
and the advantage of having service finished instead of looming ahead; 
and that jobs will be easier to acquire immediately after graduation 
than immediately after demobilisation. To the Services it can be 
replied that an unduly high proportion of N.C.O.’s or officers drawn 
from university graduates might not be desirable in peace-time 
forces, and that for many of their purposes a man direct from a 
sixth form would be as useful as a graduate. 

To the university teachers who deplore the demoralising forces of 
service life it can be replied that these, on present showing, have 
been somewhat exaggerated, even among the forces of occupation in 
Germany; that most of the men who “come up” after service seem 
never to regret having completed service first, and have nearly always 
brought to their studies a spirit of earnestness and keenness which has 
been sharpened, rather than dulled, by a two-years’ absence from 
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scholastic work. It would be a fallacy to apply too closely the 
experience gained from the war-veteran students, many of whom 
suffered an interruption of five or six years, to the post-war cop. 
scripts. But the experience of teaching and examining several vintages 
of students who were considerably older than the pre-war under. 
graduate has left a very deep impression on many of our University 
teachers, and even experience of the post-war ex-service conscripts 
tends to endorse the view that most men gain, rather than lose 
by beginning university courses with a more adult mind and a more 
hardship-tested character. In so far as an increasing number of 
undergraduates is likely to be drawn from schools othe: than board. 
ing or residential schools, the experience of two years’ absence from 
home and intimate mixing with contemporaries from all sections of 
society is in itself a useful preparation for advanced education, 

Thus the whole matter depends on a highly complex and subtle 
balance of considerations, and the only honest and clear inference 
is that it would be foolish to be dogmatic in the advice given to any 
one schoolboy. To a great extent it is a personal matter, and any 
broad generalisation is questionable. The more the universities 
are able to offer a choice to their entrants, the more it seems likely 
that boys will tend to choose to defer service ; so at least the appeals 
of the services for fully qualified graduates will be satisfied. There 
will probably always be some, however, who choose to “ get rid 
of service first,” or who positively like service and welcome a brief 
respite from books and laboratories. In time, since individuals 
happily differ so much, a certain natural balarice will be struck, 
and the problem will largely settle itself. Meanwhile a few more 
particular considerations should be taken into account. 

The student of Classics appears to suffer more than most from 
a two-year gap between school and university. He gets—or feels 
that he gets—“ too rusty” to tackle the Classics after service. He 
tends to change to Law or History or Economics. The medical 
student, who has generally been admitted direct from school because 
so few ex-service veterans were prepared to embark on the long 
medical training that the laboratories could not have been kept 
filled without taking students direct from school, remains something 
of a special case. Although he be recruited into the service medical 
corps after completion of his medical qualifications, he often feels 
that this is less valuable experience than he would gain in civilian 
work, and may often be well advised to free himself from service 
obligations before starting his professional training. 

Ihe advantage of getting a job and of starting his career 
immediately after graduation in the summer, at the normal time, 
instead of at whatever time he may be demobilised, remains a 
permanent consideration for the student of any subject ; and it is 
one which curiously few lads or parents seem to think of for them- 
selves. Finally, it is not, of course, a problem peculiar to university 
entrants, although it is only their dilemma which has been con- 
sidered here. It is a deep human problem affecting all young men, 
apprentices in industry and the rest, and it is important that 
employers, universities, Government and service departments alike 
should bring to it that elasticity of outlook and human understanding 
which can make so much difference to the personal happiness and 
long-range welfare of the rising generation. 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Tue House went into Committee of Supply on the Civil Contingencies ; 
and Mr. Osborne called attention to some extraordinary items. There 
was a vote of £100 for the President of Liberia: he did not know enough 
of geography to know where Liberia was, and he could not find it on the 
map. Among the votes for the Household not included in the Civil List, 
there is a charge for “ triennial trumpets "—the trumpets being triennial, 
the vote annual. Other votes noticed by Mr. Osborne were those for 
watermen ; knights’ robes and collars ; travelling expemses of the King 
of the Belgians ; Fine Arts Commission—what have they done for the 
£6,000 received since 1842 ? casts of the Philagian marbles, (£50) as a 
present to the King of Greece ; £462 for forms of prayer and thanksgiving 
—whenever any gentleman has an Evangelical fit, the country is to pay 
for it; £60 4s. 5d. for presents to the Sultan of Johanna,—who is he? 
And there were more Commissions—the Metropolitan Improvement, 
Health of Towns, Application of Iron to Railways, and Management of 
the Mint, Commissions. 
(From the Spectator of June 2nd, 1849) 
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NO REST FOR THE RICH 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington 

HE evening came, not long ago, when President Truman, 

most of his Cabinet and a representative assortment of the 

High Brass of Washington assumed white ties and tails and 
presented themselves at the Hotel Statler for the spring dinner of 
the Gridiron Club. This organisation, its membersh‘p made up of 
newspapermen of long service and almost no illusions, is licensed 
by tradition to produce during its feasts a satirical commentary on 
current affairs. The lyrics and dialogue that are written for the 
Gridiron shows often sound like the work of men who are sublimat- 
ing political libidos nourished by many months of editorial objec- 
tivity ; but the President and the other exalted guests hnow what 
is expected of them and listen with jolly smiles to everything. 

Much of the Gridiron words and music jis too abstruse for easy 
interpretation outside the United States (or even, occasionally, outside 
Washington). But some of the songs would be significant in any 
language ; and such a one was sung at the recent spring dinner. 
It was sung by a wan little figure labelled “U.S. Taxpayer” to a 
tune called “ All of Me ”—a torch number, more frequently rendered 
in night-clubs by what we know here as “ sultry songstresses.” The 
U.S. taxpayer’s lyric went thus: 

“ All of me—why don’t you take all of me? 
Can it be this burden’s unending ? 
Aid to Greece you reckoned in millions, 
Arms for peace may run into trillions. 
Now Point 4—that costs a whole lot more: 
E.C.A. will never stop spending. 
I’ve hocked my life, my home and my wife 
So why not take all of me ? ” 

The United States at this moment is in the mood of a rich, busy 
man who has just taken a look at his bank statement and is horrified 
by what he sees on the outgoing side of the sheet. It is not altogether 
anew mood. It used to occur from time to time in the mid-’thirties, 
when Roosevelt was spending millions of dollars on the Works Project 
Administration in the effort to control unemployment, Roosevelt 
was always serene and confident about it, sure of the developing 
strength and wealth of the country. Truman and his advisers, if 
not so serene, are sustained by a similar faith. The difference is 
that vast expansions both of the American national income and of 
the American Government’s commitments have occurred, mainly 
in consequence of the war, since the mid-’thirties, so that Truman 
is dealing not so much in millions but in hundreds of millions and 
thousands of millions of dollars. 

It is as easy to talk in billions (by which the Americans mean one 
thousand million) as it is to talk in millions. Figures composed of 
long rows of digits rhythmically interrupted by commas are now 
rather drearily familiar to American newspaper-readers, and normally 
have as little power to shock them as the news of a Hollywood 
divorce. The currency of shock has been very widely debased in 
the last few years. Yet when Americans nowadays do think about 
the size the figures have grown to and the cheques they have signed 
and are promising to sign they are possessed by understandable 
spasms of anxiety. This is a moment when they are giving the 
subject their general attention. 

In 1932, when Franklin D. Roosevelt was first elected President, 
the total expenditure by the United States Federal Government 
was $5,153,644,895. This year that sum will fall considerably short 
of what is required to pay the interest on the national debt, which 
now stands at something over a quarter of a trillion dollars 
($252,000,000,000 or £63,000,000,000 ; but what meaning can anyone 
expect people to attach to figures of this sort?). President Truman’s 
budget calls for the expenditure between July, 1949, and June, 1950, 
of $42,000,000,000 or thereabouts; and he needs another 
$4,000,000,000 in extra income taxes. With the time very close when 
decisions one way or another will have to be made, Congress appears 
to have decided firmly that it will not raise income tax on this scale; 
will not raise it at all if it can help it. The argument is that with the 
country in its present delicate period of readjustment—with falling 
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prices and the “moderate recession” furrowing every brow—the 
raising of the income tax rate might be the very thing that would 
bring on a major recession, leading in turn to a depression. 

A Briton, comparing his present income tax with that paid by 
Americans to the Federal Government, might well here utter a croak 
of hollow laughter. The comparison is not quite such an open-and- 
shut case, though, as it looks. For one thing, most Americans have 
to pay income taxes to their State Governments as well as to the 
Federal Government; indeed, it has been lately estimated that 
State, municipal and county taxes are now relieving the American 
people of $16,000,000,000 a year—or four times the federal tax 
increase Truman is seeking. For another thing, the Americans are, 
and for a long time have been, paying out goodness knows what 
total sum in hidden taxes. The Florida State Retailers’ Association 
—admittedly not a wholly disinterested body—has lately conducted 
some gloomy researches which have led it to announce that 155,000 
tax authorities in the United States today are permitted by law 
to levy more than 500 different kinds of taxes. 

And, for a third thing, the sharp sensation in the pit of the 
stomach that comes from opening and reading a demand for a sizable 
amount of income tax, long familiar to Britons, is a newer and more 
alarming phenomenon on this side of the Atlantic, P.A.Y.E., the 
anaesthetic the beneficent Government employs so that the pain in 
the British stomach shall not be too great to be borne, is now 
widely administered in the United States too, but it has never had 
quite the same analgesic effect. One reason may be that the British 
have now been taxed into a state of emotional exhaustion, while the 
Americans up to now have not. In 1939 a man with a wife and one 
child and a net income of $5,000 a year (which was worth £1,000 
ten years ago) was paying no more than one per cent. of this income 
in federal tax. Ten years before that he had paid only .1 per cent. 
In the later years of the war he had to pay 15.1 per cent. He con- 
sidered this to be pretty terrible, but a patriotic necessity. 

Now his federal incorme tax on five thousand less-rewarding dollars 
has dropped to about 9 per cent. State, local and hidden taxes are 
sometimes alleged to bring the total tax-take up to 32 per cent., but 
that is a figure difficult to prove. What is clear is that the man in 
the street has seen his taxes rise very steeply in the last ten years ; 
and what has happened to him has happened in spades, as he would 
say, to the big companies and corporations. It is principally they 
who, according to the confident prediction, would bring on a 
depression by cutting their spending on plant-expansion and so on 
if taxes were now increased. 

There is, of course, another argument—the need to keep the 
National Debt within bounds—in favour of a tax-increase. But up to 
now it has not been accepted by Congress, and Congress alone can 
vote a tax-increase. And so long as Congress, wisely or unwisely, will 
not vote more taxes, the alternatives before the nation are reduced 
to two. Either there must be economies, or the United States must 
slide back into “ deficit financing.” Many say now thai to increase 
the debt at a time like this, when it ought to be reduced, would be 
to jeopardise the nation’s credit, and that such a course would be 
unthinkable. That leaves economy as the alternative. But since 
it seems likely that the Government’s revenues are going to be less 
than was estimated, because of the recession of business from its 
post-war peaks, a little economy is not going to do much good. 

The U.S. taxpayer who sang his song at the Gridiron dinner 
attributed his woes to spending on foreign aid. If the United 
States had no obligations to the Marshall Plan, to the occupied areas, 
to Greece and Turkey and some other parts of the world, the tax- 
payer would almost certainly save enough ($6,700,000,000, less what- 
ever cuts may be made) to balance the budget. But the best-informed 
advocates of economy in Congress, while they are ready to scrutinise 
foreign spending hopefully, are not expecting salvation to come from 
this quarter. Really significant savings would have to be made by 
reductions in domestic expenditures. But in which ? The biggest 
single item is $14,000,000,000 for national defence. Congressmen 
perceive this to be no time te suggest that the armed forces be 
denied what they want. As for the lesser projects, almost every 
expensive goose is revealed upon examination to be somebody’s swan. 
The disposition to economise has faltered more than once before 
the realisation that Members of Congress who help to kill expendi- 
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tures dear to the homeland of other Members of Congress cannot 
expect much help when expenditures precious to their own home- 
lands are put to the vote. 

‘On the other hand Senator Byrd of Virginia has attracted uneasy 
attention to his thesis that federal spending is taking on _ the 
characteristics of a snowball running down hill. He points out that 
the cost of long-range plans now being made will increase year by 
year, and that many of them involve promises to pay which no 
responsible Government will ever be able to renounce. Not 
surprisingly, Senator Byrd advocates the rejection of most of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Fair Deal programme. His supporters, who assail the 
prospect of a “welfare State” on the ground that America can’t 
afford one, are now taking up positions beside those who damn the 
Fair Deal as a Socialistic doctrine alien to the free enterprise prin- 
ciples that made America great. It is, in short, no one-handed 
battle that the President is now having to fight. 


400 YEARS OF PRAYER 
By CANON E, C, RATCLIFF* 


UNE oth, 1549, is not likely to be a significant date for more 

than a few. Yet it is indisputably entitled to be ranked as 

one of the more important dates of English history. For that 
2 particular date, the Whit-Sunday of 1549, was appointed, by 
Edward VI’s first “ Act for the Uniformity of Service,” as the day 
by which the new English Book of Common Prayer should have been 
brought into use in all churches “ within this realm of England, 
Wales, Calice [Calais], and the Marches of the same, or other of the 
King’s Dominions.” Apart from the periods of its proscription in the 
reign of Mary and under the Long Parliament, an aggregate of only 
some twenty years, the Book of Common Prayer, revised and 
re-revised, has been continuously in use in this country from June, 
1§49, until the present day. 

By English standards that is not so very long a history. Never- 
theless, its length would probably astonish the men of 1549. The 
first-Prayer Book was forced upon them by an oppressive Government 
with the ostensible intention of substituting a single vernacular 
service-book for the many service-books of the several variants of 
the Roman rite which were current in mediaeval England. It was 
admittedly thought by some that church services might be simplified 
in one way or another, and that English might largely, if not com- 
pletely, take the place of Latin as the language of the liturgy ; but 
the new Prayer Book went far outside these bounds. It was, as 
everybody knew, a first instalment of the application of Reformation 
ideas to the public worship of the English Church. Only the power 
of the Government could maintain the book, and protests against it 
were made. The majority of the people, however, were prepared to 
make the best of it ; but because that was a conservative and catholic 
best, the reforming party were compelled to hasten towards the 
achievement of their reforming plans. In 1552 they published an 
unequivocally Protestant revision of the Prayer Book of 1549, though 
one not extreme envugh for the ultra-extremists. Further revisions 
followed in 1559, in 1603 and in 1661, all of them retreating, to some 
small extent, from the revision of 1552. The Prayer Book enacted 
by the last Act of Uniformity, and still possessing the sanction of 
law, in general pattern and substance is therefore the Prayer Book, 
not of 1549, but of 15§2. 

From 1552 onward, however, the Prayer Book has failed in the 
function assigned to it by the Acts of Uniformity. Again and again 
the Book has been treated by the authorities of both State and Church 
Jess as a book of religious worship than as an instrument of ecclesias- 
tical policy ; with the inevitable result that it has been a symbol, 
not of unity or uniformity, but of division. Papist and Puritan, 
each convinced that he had been improperly deprived of his religious 
rights by arbitrary Governments, joined in loathing and rejection 
of the Prayer Book. It was not remarkable, then, that in 1645, when 
the Puritans had gained the upper hand in Parliament, they should 
abolish it. It was not more remarkable that in 1660, when the 
Puritans had lost their power, the Restoration Parliament should 
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restore it, and reinforce it by the fourth and ‘last of the Acts of 
Uniformity. 

The maintenance of the Prayer Book by legal penalty, however 
proved in the long run to have had a certain advantage. Reasonable 
and reflective men, remote from or unshaken by the bitter religious 
and political conflicts of their day, had an opportunity, through 
their experience of the Prayer Book in use, of discovering for them. 
selves its merits as a book of liturgy and devotion. It ensured the 
conduct of public worship with the gravity with which Englishmen of 
the seventeenth century approached all matters of religion. If ir 
seemed to lack the fervour of the “ prophetical” utterance of some 
ministers, it was a protection against the hesitancy or unattractive con- 
ventionalisms of others ; and when at last the use of the Prayer Book 
was forbidden, many had come so to value its services that they were 
prepared to face the risk of penalty by hearing or reading them at 
secret meetings. It was then, and in such a way, that the Prayer 
Book began to acquire the reputation and honour which it Possesses 
today, and which have almost effaced its unhappy earlier history 
from popular memory. In 1949 the Prayer Book may be classed 
as one of those national institutions venerated by the natural English. 
man because they exhibit the dignity and decency which he admires 
supremely. So widely is the Book now appreciated that it is used 
as a mine of prayers by those whose Puritan ancestors refused it, 
and who themselves remain outside the Established Church. 

The great power of the Prayer Book lies in the irresistible beauty 
of its language. The Church of England was peculiarly fortunate 
in the moment chosen for the compilation of its vernacular service- 
book. English prose had not yet developed the verbose style of the 
Elizabethans which Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch described as “ clotted.” 
Sir Thomas More and Lupset are the representative stylists of the 
period in which the English of the Prayer Book was made. But a 
book of liturgy which was to replace the Roman rite, and which 
in large part was to be a rendering of the solemn Latin of that rite, 
required something more than a compiler with a polished, though 
simple, prose style. It required, also, in its compiler, a familiarity 
with the English tradition of religious prose translation, combined 
with such a sensitivity to liturgical Latin that he could reproduce 
the effect of the Latin in his English. Thomas Cranmer, the chief 
of the compilers, possessed these qualifications in a unique degree. 
In particular, he shows himself to have been outstandingly skilful 
in adapting the Latin rhythm and clausular to-his English prayers; 
and he is not less effective in his use of the native English clausular. 
Had he worked twenty-five years later, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
when the prelates of the Establishment had no longer a sense of 
liturgy or a feeling for liturgical style, the Prayer Book would have 
had no more effect upon the minds and hearts of English people, 
and no more place in the history of their language, than the turgid 
occasional services and special Forms of Prayer composed in abun- 
dance by Elizabethan ecclesiastics, and now of little interest. 

Some of the finer passages of the Prayer Book are peculiar to the 
Book of 1549 ; but the law of public worship makes it impossible for 
the Church authorities to mark the celebration of the fourth centenary 
of the first Prayer Book by sanctioning the use of any service or 
prayer not contained in the Book of 1661. Yet, although the special 
merits of the Book of 1549, which it owes to its distinctive features, 
may not be put to a practical test in the Church of its origin, the 
first Book has left its imprint upon the worship of sister Churches. 
The Communion Service in the Prayer Book of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, for instance, is 
more closely related to the service of the first Book than to that 
of the second. The same influence may be discerned in the Prayer 
Books of the Scottish and South African Churches; and more 
recently, the compilers of Prayer Books for the use of non-Anglican 
Protestant Churches have turned to the Book of 1549 sometimes for 
prayers and phrases, sometimes for a general pattern. 

The Prayer Book as a whole, therefore, and not only that version of 
it current, with revision, since 1§52, has passed into the common 
inheritance of English-speaking Christianity. The Book is no longer 
a symbol of division ; and the observance of the fourth centenary of 
its first appearance carries within itself a welcome reminder that the 
fires of an ancient conflict are dying down. 
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Colonial Prospect 
BRITAIN AND MALAYA 


By A. W. WALLICH Penang 


HE vital factor in Malaya’s struggle against Communism is 

morale. Since 1939 her people have endured much. They 

saw the almost incredible defeat of Allied arms by the 
Japanese. They went through three and a half years of brutal and 
degrading tyranny, and in that period they were subjected to intensive 
propaganda w hich sought not only to discredit finally the white races 
but also to spread discord between the Malay and Chinese elements 
of the population. In spite of this, their experience of “co- 
prosperity ” and a genuine admiration for the dignified and 
courageous bearing of the European prisoners in their midst caused 
the great majority to welcome their liberators with open arms. Their 
Jong isolation, however, had not prepared them for realities. In a 
world desperately short of man-power and essential commodities 
they were inclined to expect miracles of reconstruction and supply, 
and miracles were not forthcoming. The result was a certain amount 
of disillusion and complaining. It is true that errors of policy were 
made, the most important of them being a disregard of what is almost 
an historical axiom—that the vacuum caused by an enemy occupation 
cannot be successfully filled by ready-made planning, and that there 
must be an interval for instruction, discussion and readjustment. 

The immediate introduction of far-reaching constitutional changes 
gave rise to bewilderment and, in some quarters, dismay ; and to 
somewhat premature embarkation on an ambitious programme of 
social reforms without adequate administrative control distracted 
energy and brains from the most vital consideration of the moment— 
law and order. The Malays boycotted the Union constitution of 
April 1st, 1946, and for the next two years a hard-pressed Adminis- 
tration was stretched almost to breaking-point by the negotiations 
which eventually led to the Federation of Malaya on February Ist, 
1948. This time it was the Chinese who resisted the new order, but 
in the end they wisely decided to give it a fair trial. 

Early in 1948 widespread industrial unrest, which had been naively 
regarded in some quarters as the natural stirrings of infant Socialism, 
suddenly gave place to a wave of violence which was the beginning 
of aCommunist attempt to overthrow the Government. The moment 
was favourable to the enemy, for the country was full of concealed 
arms supplied during the occupation to the resistance movement, and 
British military strength was lower than at any time since the war. 

There was a period, in July, 1948, when nothing but the courage 
and steadfastness of some 2,000 European planters, miners and out- 
station police, and the loyalty of the Malays who rallied to their 
example, stood between the Communists and their goal. The Govern- 
ment, taken almost unawares, introduced emergency powers 
throughout the Federation of Malaya, but it could for some months 
do no more than fight a holding action, since the newly-arrived 
British troops had to be acclimatised to local conditions, and some 
40,000 recruits to the regular and special police and the Malay Regi- 
ment needed training in arms. Once again the public was inclined 
to expect too much in the way of quick results. In February of this 
year, however, the tide began to turn. Information improved and 
the number of Communist successes decreased. Captured documents 
have shown the enemy to be in difficulties as regards ammunition 
and supplies. There are signs now that the Government’s uncom- 
promising determination to restore order has won the respect of 
the public, and is beginning, for the first time, to draw to itself a 
measure of co-operation from the Chinese community—hitherto sadly 
lacking. This internal improvement, however, coincided with the 
collapse in China and deteriorating conditions in Burma and Siam. 
The next few months will be critical. Malaya has become the final 
bastion of freedom in the Far East. 

Concentrated as it is upon the present struggle, the Malayan 
Government is aware of economic and political difficulties which 
extend beyond it. Racial feeling, arising from the occupation and 
intensified by constitutional jealousies, has not been diminished 
by the initial reluctance of the local Chinese to resist the subversive 
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activities of a handful of their compatriots who are for the most 
part alien to Malaya. Much will depend upon the part the Chinese 
play from now on. 

It was not to be expected that any constitution would meet with 
unqualified approval from the various races and sections of Malaya’s 
population, still less that it would function smoothly from the start. 
There has been criticism of the weight and complexity of the machine 
itself—the separation of Singapore, the economic situation of Penang, 
the rules prescribing citizenship and the working in practice of the 
Secretariat and the State Councils. The Government has taken the 
view that it must put first things first, and although it has been pre- 
pared, as in the case of inter-departmental working and the economic 
position of Penang, to make administrative adjustments, it has refused 
to tamper with the main structure of a constitution which was 
accepted by all communities, and is now only sixteen months old. 

The economic problems of Malaya at the liberation were formid- 
able, and the extent of her recovery up to the end of 1948 testifies 
to her natural resilience; but she has always been too heavily 
dependent upon her tin and rubber industries for revenue and upon 
Siam and Burma for her rice. The present danger lies in the fact 
that rubber, at less than its pre-war value, is the cheapest commodity 
in the world, while rice costs seven times as much as in 1940. If 
the price of rubber were to fall below the present level there would 
be real risk of a renewal of the labour troubles which have been 
almost unknown since the Communists turned from industrial agita- 
tion to political murder a year ago. For this reason the Malayan 
delegation at the Rubber Study Group in London last month pressed 
for a reduction in the manufacture of synthetic rubber in the U.S.A. 
Was the failure to convince the Americans due to the presentation 
of the Malayan case as a matter of British colonial economics rather 
than of joint Anglo-American policy ? 

Apart from material considerations, there are two abstract factors 
which are paramount if Malaya is to come safely through her present 
troubles and solve the problems that lie beyond. These are clarity 
of purpose and confidence in Britain and herself. There is now a 
chance that the existing emergency will unite her people, as nothing 
else has done since the war, in a common purpose which will out- 
live the crisis itself; but the wider aspect—that of closer under- 
standing with Britain—is no less important. There is room for 
improvement at both ends. Malaya, cut off from the world by the 
occupation, will probably never fully comprehend the sufferings of 
Europe during the war nor the austerities that Britain has under- 
gone, though it is now realised that by comparison with her neigh- 
bours in South-East Asia Malaya has been fortunate in escaping 
utter chaos. On the other hand, there is a feeling that Britain might 
have shown a keener appreciation of her position. Important as 
she was in Commonwealth economy and strategy before the war, she 
is now one of its greatest dollar-earning units and a key-point in 
world-resistance to Communism. 

She needs to be convinced that all this is fully recognised 
not only by Britain but by Britain’s partners, and that she 
has their whole-hearted support. Those Malayans who under- 
stand the present state of affairs in the Mother Country are 
not likely to contend that the military and financial help so far 
received is ungenerous, especially in view of the recent gift towards 
security measures and the accompanying assurance that there will 
be further consideration of her needs in 1949 ; but there is criticism 
that policy has tended to lag behind, rather than anticipate, the 
urgency of events. For instance, the Prime Minister’s recent state- 
ment as to Malaya’s future would have been more reassuring if he 
had defined in clearer terms the conditions of economic and political 
security which must be the pre-requisites to the granting of self- 
government and the withdrawal of British protection. A cynic might 
ask whether, in the case of Burma, His Majesty’s Government would 
maintain that it had not “ jeopardised security, well-being and 
liberty by a premature withdrawal.” Again, there is surprise 
that the British Government, which is expending enormous energy on 
defensive action in Europe, should regard so leniently those at home 
who by their words and writings support the campaign of murder 
which has disturbed the peace of the Federation for the past twelve 
months, and permit a Communist periodical on Malayan affairs, 
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which has been banned as seditious in Malaya, to be published in 
London. The Malays are staunchly anti-Communist and, as partners, 
would welcome a sterner attitude in Whitehall. 

In the West the world has witnessed during this last winter the 
amazing success of the Berlin air-lift and the signature of the Atlantic 
Pact. If the insight and forcefulness which have characterised the 
policy of the English and Americans in Europe could similarly 
inspire their efforts in the Far East, there would be an excellent 
chance of containing the Communist menace within its present 
bounds ; but distance tends to obscure vision, and there is still 
much to do. Once the Communist campaign has been neutralised, 
the problem of preparing Malaya for self-government and of 
reconciling racial differences should be much simplified. The lead 
must come from the Government; but it will be for the Malays 
themselves, under British guidance, to improve their economic 
status and for the Chinese to devise means of giving unqualified 
loyalty to the new Malaya. 


Undergraduate Page 
THE ILLITERATE 


By T. J. MASHITER (Emmanuel College, Cambridge) 


ANY found their war-time experiences interesting and 

enjoyable. I was no exception ; but it was perhaps after the 

end of hostilities that my work was most interesting. On a 
grey wecember morning I left my war-time home to go as an 
instructor to some of the many recruits who had joined the Army 
so illiterate that they could not become efficient soldiers. They were 
to be taught to read and write in an intensive course of six or eight 
weeks. Some may say it was impossible. Perhaps it was ; the most 
we could hope to accomplish in the majority of cases was to brush 
up what had been forgotten since school days. It is not always 
realised that it is possible to forget how to read and write if these 
capacities are not constantly exercised. Many had found no need 
to exercise them. 

Who, then, composed this large body of illiterates ? They were 
of many kinds. Some were intelligent, many very dull. Some were 
interesting, most quite ordinary. A few had personalities as colour- 
ful as their varied careers had been. They were of two main groups 
—the “constitutional” illiterate who is incapable of being taught, and 
the “ accidental ” illiterate hampered by lack of schooling, illness or 
some other chance difficulty. Of the constitutional illiterates, some 
had suffered head injuries in infancy ; a few were born morons ; 
others, from causes as yet undetermined by the psychologist, were 
incapable of achieving the elementary attainments of reading and 
writing. Yet many of the latter group were not devoid of other 
capacities. One lad with whom I had vainly struggled for many 
hours came to say goodbye at the end of his course. He asked me 
to call on him if I was ever near his home. Proudly he gave me his 
printed card. He was styled an engineer. It appeared that Brown 
was quite a genius with the internal combustion engine. His “ mate ” 
managed the accounts, and the business partners had prospered. 

The “ accidental” illiterates constituted the majority. Many had 
left school at fourteen with a reading-age of a child of five or six 
Others had suffered from defects of sight, hearing and speech which 
had interfered with their normal progress at school. Quite a few 
had spent long periods in hospital. Very many just had not got 
on at school and had been left sitting at the back of the class doing 
nothing, making the fire or gardening. They had been sacrificed to 
the rest of the class. Yet since classes often number between forty 
and fifty it was perhaps natural and inevitable that they were sacri- 
ficed ; it would be unfair to take the easy course and blame the 
teacher. Not a few had missed school because of the distance at 
which they lived. Inclement weather was often the reason ; perhaps 
more often it was a convenient excuse. Some had never been to 
school ; the sons of gipsies and bargees figured largely in this group. 
Some of these were undoubtedly lads of intelligence, who with a 
normal education might have done quite well. They had enjoyed 
that happy-go-lucky life which made their military life seem so 
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restricted. Lads of resource, they often found an outlet for their 
bold spirits in a poaching escapade in the near-by countryside, thus 
earning a few shillings from the sale of rabbits to those going home 
for the week-end. 

By far the largest group were those who had left school early 
From early years they had played truant, and many from densely 
populated city areas had welcomed the war which, with schools 
evacuated, had given them permanent relief from scholastic pursuits, 
They had found jobs which were often quite lucrative. They cop. 
fessed that their fabulous earnings had often been dissipated at g 
rate equal only to the speed of the dogs in which they have been 
invested. This group was the most colourful section of the com. 
munity and certainly the most difficult. By reason of their early 
and prosperous independence they felt they owed nothing to educa- 
tion, nor education to them. Many had been in trouble, and were 
proud of the escapades which had led them to Borstal. They 
invariably felt that, having managed well enough without reading 
and writing, they had no need of it. The advantages of being 
able to read the sign “Gentlemen” were being pointed out to a 
youngster. He said that he had managed well enough without it; 
he just looked for two groups going their respective ways and then 
followed his group. Some individuals were able to understand 
without being able to read. One lad said he could not read a word, 
One or two words thought to be familiar to him were flashed before 
him. The words “ Police Station” evoked the response “ Copper 
ole,” together with the remark that when he saw the sign he kept 
away from it. 

It is not part of the present purpose to assess any results achieved 
by the Army’s efforts to remedy defects. There were many diffi- 
culties, and not least the fact that many illiterates realised that if 
they “acted dumb” long enough they would get their discharge. 
The fewer cases of “constitutional ” illiterates merit sympathy and 
specialist treatment of a high order. One such case may well be 
cited. A young man, having sustained severe head injuries in an 
accident in infancy, was incapable of remembering the simplest of 
words or even letters. After one had struggled with him for a week, 
he might be able to read a few three-lettered words. After the 
week-end break he could not remember anything of what he had 
previously just begun to master. A year after his first course he 
returned for a second. The results were no better. The psychologist 
and psychiatrist could offer no help. This was one of the tragic cases 
where the desire to learn was very keen. 

The majority of “accidental ” cases, however, were deserving of 
much less sympathy. Too often illiteracy was associated with 
delinquency. The problem is very difficult to tackle. Any solution 
would seem to lie with the two agencies—home and school. The 
home of the potential illiterate spiv will probably do very little for 
him ; his parents are often quite like himself. Many of our students 
had already created living social problems of the future. What hope 
could they, devoid of any parental responsibility, offer their 
children ? The problem of the illiterate who may be the menace 
of society tomorrow is aggravated by the fact that the seriousness 
of the problem is seldom apparent in schools where perhaps there 
are only one or two such cases in every class of forty or fifty. There 
is little time to give them much special attention, since they form 
such a small proportion of the whole, and since their attendance 
may be irregular and their attention, when at school, most difficult 
to rouse. But as the future and expensive failures of our national 
life, they constitute a problem of considerable gravity. The task of 
the teacher, the welfare worker, the probation officer and others is 
indeed formidable in such cases, the more so because the influence 
for good they may have can be so quickly eradicated by the many 
pernicious influences to which so many are exposed. 

It is now some two years since I left this interesting work. Often 
I pause and wonder about the quality of the present lives of so many 
of those who were then my companions. Many, despite the 
deficiencies which had caused their illiterate state, will be going along 
happily and respectably. Many others, I fear, will be living the sort 
of existence for which there can be little sympathy or tolerance. 
Yet even in these cases it is perhaps possible to understand how 
their lives came to be so grimly fashioned. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


HE other day I was invited to attend the reading competition 

which is held annually by the National Library for the Blind. 

The final adjudications and prize-giving took place, not at 
the headquarters of the Library at 35 Great Smith Street, but in the 
Hoare Memorial Hall in Church House across the way. It was this 
Hall which during the war was used by the House of Lords as their 
temporary debating-chamber ; it was strange to see it again with the 
Woolsack and the throne removed to another place and with the 
peers elsewhere. I have only once before visited Church House since 
the days when it served as the “annexe” to Parliament during the 
strained and intimidating months of 1941 and 1942. It will perhaps 
be forgotten by the historian that many of Mr. Churchill’s most 
creative speeches were delivered, not in the glaucous light of the 
old House of Commons, not even beneath the faded gilding of the 
Upper Chamber, but in the bright, hygienic, episcopalian atmosphere 
of Church House. The clean and intricate corridors, the Anglican 
stone staircases, were congested in those days with legislators, lobby 
correspondents and distinguished visitors; the space behind the 
Speaker’s chair was indeed a narrow narthex, in which the intimate 
confidences of Ministers were interrupted by the rising and falling 
of a brightly illuminated lift. Neither the smoking-room nor the bar 
at Church House was able to recapture even a pale reflection of the 
intimate conviviality of Westminster ; the dining-room downstairs was 
neater and whiter than the hot, heavy room to which we were 
accustomed, but its walls had never witnessed the awe of Mr. 
Gladstone’s presence or caught the rustling whisper which greeted 
the entry of Parnell. There was a tea-and-toast feeling about Church 
House which sundered it from the traditions of the past and 
which snapped the continuity which Charles Barry’s great building 
has maintained with the days of Pitt and Fox. 

* * * * 

It was not, however, the ascetic, aseptic frigidity of Church House 
which by itself rendered us so ill at ease within its precincts. We 
resented, as Mr. Churchill furiously resented, the fact that the Luft- 
waffe should have driven the Mother of Parliaments from her historic 
home. The destruction of the old Chamber came as a personal blow 
to all of us, and we regarded this clean, fresh upstart with becoming 
gratitude for its hospitality, but with the respectful distaste which 
one acquires and retains fo: a hospital in which one has been isolated 
from the associations of accustomed life. Thus, whereas every 
stone and pillar of the old Palace of Westminster is dear to me, 
whereas I walk today upon its tessellated pavements with affectionate 
and regretful steps, I cannot enter Church House without feeling 
again that cold draught of animosity which used to assail me during 
the dark years when we were exiled amid its alien walls. Or was it 
perhaps that those years coincided with our period of loneliness and 
defeat, and that the repressed anxiety within us became identified 
with those clean walls in which for all those months we suffered 
repressed fear ? I dislike becoming the victim of unreasonable and 
instinctive hostilities ; we should be very grateful to Church House 
for welcoming us in our hours of misfortune ; we should, I suppose, 
experience emotions of pride and gratitude when visiting again those 
halls and corridors which witnessed the long effort by which our 
danger was averted and then turned to triumph. But I doubt 
Whether even Mr. Churchill feels very warmly about Church House ; 
and I am quite sure that my own sentiments in regard to that 
respectable edifice are of ice. 

. * . * 

I was glad, therefore, to witness a ceremony the other day, so 
moving in its purport, so comforting in its cheerful efficiency, as was 
the reading competition organised by the National Library for the 
Blind. My feeling for Church House will henceforward be less 
stark and chill. I had not realised until then the immense debt of 
gratitude which we should all feel towards that Parisian of genius, 
Louis Braille. I am aware that he was not the first to invent a 
system of tangible type for the use of the blind, but he was certainly 
the first to perfect a method of embossed lettering in which books 
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could be transcribed with comparative ease and through which blind 
people could have access to the whole world of literature. When 
Miss Arnold and Mrs. Dow founded the National Library for the 
Blind in 1882 they can scarcely have foreseen the immense develop- 
ment which would be given to their work in after-years. Today 
the library possesses some 200,000 books transcribed in Braille and 
the daily circulation of these books is in the region of 800. Miss 
Garvie, the Librarian, and her staff of trained and devoted assistants, 
are able to give personal guidance to those who throng to Great 
Smith Street ; publishers and authors are glad to surrender their 
copyrights for this splendid purpose ; and there are many unselfish 
workers who voluntarily give their time to the arduous and exacting 
task of transcribing books upon the wide, pitted sheets, so undecipher- 
able to the outsider, so intimately rewarding to the initiated blind. 
It is not only that these books provide occupation and pleasure to 
those who cannot see ; it is that they give them a world of their 
very own, the only world in which they are not dependent upon 
someone else. 
* * * 7 

There have been occasions when I have watched blind people 
reading Braille, sitting in the sunshine outside some institute, or 
sitting quietly in a train. I have always been struck by the way their 
lips moved as their fingers travelled, by the little smile which from 
time to time would flit across their features, by their look of 
abstracted concentration such as a stenotypist assumes, Yet in my 
ignorance I had supposed that they were reading texts already known 
to them from constant perusal, and that the ease with which they 
absorbed what they were fingering arose from long familiarity with 
the words themselves. The competition at Church House cured 
me of this ignorant illusion. Six different categories of competitors 
were led to the platform and two sheets of Braille were put before 
them, one being: a transcript of a prose passage and the other a 
short poem. The elder competitors, after touching the embossed 
dots gingerly to estimate the length of the lines, were able to read 
the passages just as quickly as I could read a clearly printed page, 
and moreover to give to what they were reading the exact variations 
of tone, emphasis and expression which the author intended. What 
was even more astonishing was the ease with which the junior com- 
petitors (boys and girls of between 12 and 16, or 9 and 12, and even 
children of under nine) rushed through their pieces at almost break- 
neck speed. They faced the audience without the slightest self- 
consciousness, their little fingers scurried along the dots without 
hesitation or trembling—it was only by the gyrations of their 
dangling feet that one noticed that they were conscious that they 
were being tested in front of many hundred staring eyes. 

* * * * 

In the premises of the National Library for the Blind in Great 
Smith Street the thousands of Braille volumes, looking like stout 
exercise books, are ranged in high steel shelves. Novels and books 
of travel, histories and biographies, plays and poems, text-books and 
works of philesophy—all are there. It is a rich and private world 
in which the blind can explore and wander unassisted. The cheer- 
ful zest with which they compete with one another, the warmth 
and friendliness of those who devote their lives to this great task, 
the utter absence of self-consciousness or of self-pity on the part of 
those so hardly handicapped—all these have warmed for me the 
cold premises of Church House ; have made me forget those months 
of apprehension, forget the black-out and the bombs. Yet I am 
left wondering whether blind people derive a conception of the 
pattern of words which is different from that acquired by those who 
read the printed page. Is the rhythm of prose or poetry, as trans- 
mitted by their tactile sensibilities, more delicate than that conveyed 
by our visual approach ? Or do the eyes in our case, and the fingers 
in theirs, serve merely as channels of communication, and is it 
that the sense of style or rhythm is a purely auditive faculty, which 
operates equally whether the passages are absorbed by sight or 
by touch, * 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


Two Dozen Red Roses. By Aldo de Benedetti. 
Horne. (Lyric.) 


I aM afraid this is a bad play. The roses, accompanied by anonymous 
love-letters, are delivered daily to Signora Verani, and although she 
has been a faithful wife for twenty years they induce in her a state of 
mental infidelity. But her unknown admirer does not in fact exist. 
The roses and the billets doux come from her husband, who observes 
with considerable misgivings their effect upon her. The construction 
of this two-sided triangle is an ingenious device, eminently suited to 
the requirements of light comedy ; but though the basic ingredients 
of a soufflé are there, the dish served up to us is suet pudding. 
Implacably, interminably, and at the pace of a Government depart- 
ment, the play unwinds itself, and not even the charm and. accom- 
plishment of Miss Evelyn Laye as its central figure can conceal 
from us the fact that it is dull, Mr. Michael Shepley, as a dyspeptic 
friend of the family, has some reasonably funny things to say 
and says them very well indeed, but Mr. Edwin Styles and Mr. 
Michael Yannis, doubtless striving to make the best of a bad job, 
make the worst of it by over-acting in a rather painful manner. The 
production, by Mr. Richard Bird, is not at all good. 
PETER FLEMING. 


Adapted by Kenneth 


THE CINEMA 








“Contact Man.” (Plaza.}——*Adam and Evelyne.” (Leicester 
Square.) “ Bride of Vengeance.” (Carlton.) “ Maytime in 
Mayfair.” (Empire.) 


Contact Man is in the nature of a mediaeval morality play, by which 
I mean that the villain of the piece, Mr. Ray Milland, is not content 
with being a bad man, but is the devil himself, incarnate in homburg 
hat. He comes, shrouded in a thick fog, to take away the soul of 
an honest district attorney, Mr. Thomas Mitchell, whom he 
persuades to do one small illegal act, the repercussions from which 
grow to such proportions that he is all but lost in a maze of 
political corruption. This is fine, and I am all for somebody pointing 
out the startling and novel idea that one sin leads to another, but I 
think that Mr. Milland’s dual personality is a great mistake, and 
weakens the film immeasurably. It seems unnecessary, when there 
is an ample supply of wicked humans in this world preying upon the 
weaknesses of the good, to cal] upon hell’s archangel to press the 
point home, and Mr. Milland’s sudden evaporations into space, his 
conjuring tricks and his dreadful terror on being asked to pick up 
a Bible spread a patina of disbelief over the whole picture. That 
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men are devilish no one can deny, but, strangely enough, unless the 
film is a comedy, the presence of Lucifer on the screen, be he eve 
so symbolic, serves but to reinforce one’s faith in his non-existence 
Were it not for this fantasy Contact Man would be an excellent com. 
ment on man’s inhumanity to man. It is ably directed by Mr. John 
Farrow, and in addition to Mr. Milland and Mr. Mitchell, both of 
whom give good performances, there 1s Miss Audrey Totter who 
though also smelling slightly of sulphur, battles both for and againg 
the powers of evil with gusto. 
* . * * 


Do not let the saccharine title Adam and Evelyne prevent yoy 
from going to see it, for it is, in truth, a thoroughly delightful ang 
pleasing film. The story, by Mr. Noel Langley, is hard to swallow 
but after the first acute improbabilities have been cleared from the 
decks the film sails along gaily and lightly before the fair wind of 
an admirable script. The dialogue, compounded by Messrs. Nicholas 
Phipps and George Barraud and Miss Lesley Storm, is really first 
class, being neither too witty nor too wise, which is so often the 
failing of screen comedy, but cleverly remaining within the bounds 
of reason while being amusing. 

Miss Jean Simmons as an orphanage girl who, through, confessedly, 
a pretty drastic misunderstanding, mistakes Mr. Stewart Granger, 
gambler and roué, for her father, has never been better. As a 
pigtailed schoolgirl or an unsophisticated débutante she is equally 
touching, and it is no wonder that Mr. Granger finds it impossible 
to reveal his modus vivendi to her adoring eyes. There are some 
excellent sequences, notably the chaperoning to the theatre and “on 
afterwards” of a party of four young people by Mr. Granger and 
Miss Helen Cherry, and everywhere there are touches of what I can 
only describe as cosiness. When Miss Simmons blows her nose she 
blows it properly. 

o * * 


At the best of times the Borgias are inexpressibly funny people, and 
in Bride of Vengeance, in which Miss Paulette Goddard as Lucretia 
acts like a handsome boa-constrictor in a Victorian melodrama, the 
springs of hilarity bubble uncontrollably. In my heart I know it is 
cruel to laugh at this film, for everybody tries very hard and it has, 
at moments, visual merits and a truly stirring battle as a finale; 
yet though Mr. Macdonald Carey as the great Cesare and Mr. John 
Lund as the Duke of Ferrara may trap in their tangled web the 
ingenuous cinema-going fly, the sophisticated wasp will not, I am 
sure, be seduced from his path to helpless giggles. 

5 * * . 


Mr. Herbert Wilcox has invoked the spirit of Mayfair once too 
often, and if he is wise he will repair to Chelsea, or even the Old 
Kent Road, for his next picture. Maytime in Mayfair, though exactly 
like its predecessors in every way, is quite unlike them in that it 
fails to be at all entertaining. Miss Anna Neagle is a shade less 
lovely, Mr. Michael Wilding far, far too roguish and Mr. Nicholas 
Phipps, though always a blessing, here a blessing in disguise. The 
blossoms, in fact, are falling in Park Lane, and lest the tree perish 
it should be re-planted in richer soil. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


With The Ring, Tristan, Beethoven’s Mass in D and Schubert’s 
great C major symphony the last fortnight has been something like 
a festival of nineteenth-century German music. The composition of 
these seven gigantic works covers hardly more than half a century. 
from 1818 to 1874; but that half-century saw the swift rise of 
Germany to undisputed musical hegemony in Europe. 

The conception of music which developed in Germany from 
Beethoven to Wagner was to last for quite another half-century after 
Wagner’s death, except among the more sophisticated; and it still 
persists in spite of Latin frivolity, Slav sensuousness and British 
phlegm. It is fundamentally a religious conception ; and as such it 
has a strong appeal to the newly enfranchised musical public who, 
perhaps unconsciously, find in the “cosmic” emotions, moral 
elevation and truly demonic energy of the great German masterpieces 
some of the qualities of that religion whose absence leaves a painful 
void in many of their lives. 

To the eighteenth century music was hardly more than one of the 
highest forms of entertainment, and this point of view was very slow 
to die, especially in Latin countries who took unwillingly to the 
great nineteenth-century German masterpieces for this reason. 
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Neither Beethoven’s Mass nor The Ring is entertaining, in the sense 
that the greatest works of Bach, Handel and Mozart entertain. 
For Bach, Handel! and Mozart instinctively consider their audience, 
and the St. Matthew Passion or Messiah (not to mention any and 
every work of Mozart) makes no excessive superhuman demands on 
the listener. The quality of “excessiveness”—in size, duration, 
technique and psychological approach—first appears in music in the 
lace works of Beethoven, and is found in its unmistakably German 
form in the mature works of Wagner, especially The Ring, and the 
Wagnerian succession—Bruckner, Mahler and Schénberg. These 
composers either wrote completely regardless of any public or else 
pre-supposed a submissive audience with the mentality of a congre- 
gation whose musical “faith” could be taken for granted. The 
priesthood of the artist and the religion of music, both fundamental 
to nineteenth-century German aesthetic ideas, carry with them the 
corollary of a “faithful” and unquestioning laity. 

At Covent Garden Wagner’s congregations have -been well 
rewarded. Siegfried was chiefly remarkable, as last year, for Peter 
Klein’s magnificent Mime and the torrents of molten gold with 
which Mme. Flagstad’s Briinnhilde greeted the world on her 
awakening. Set Svanholm’s Siegfried very properly attained his 
full stature in G6étterdammerung, which was the best performance 
of all the four operas of The Ring. Dezsoe Ernster’s voice was large 
and dark enough for Hagen, and Edith Coates’s Waltraute was the 
best performance I have ever seen her give. The Norns and Rhine- 
maidens were something of a disappointment, and the staging of the 
final scene was lamentably out of proportion to the richness and 
splendour of Wagner’s music. Mme, Flagstad’s Briinnhilde was 
enough by itself to make this performance unforgettable to those 
whose memories are not already overstored, The dramatic tension 
and musical mastery which she brought to the great climax in Act 
2 must surely rank her among the great Briinnhildes of any age, 
even those golden (and possibly semi-mythical?) ’eighties. 

* * 2 * 


The performance of Beethoven’s Mass in D by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Choir, under Victor de Sabata, was a 
brave and largely successful performance of this least performable 
of works. Sylvia Fisher sang the soprano solo part with every gift 
except that of infectious conviction and self-confidence. 

A fortnight’s festival of Elgar’s music began on May 3oth and I 
shall hope to write about the first concerts next week. 

MartTIN Coorer. 


FROM THE GREEK 


Now that spring comes, my friend, with green and roses, 
Shall we not climb the headlands of the bay 
Once more ? Have we not watched there yesterday 
Those whom forever now the earth encloses ? 
Philodemus. 
I onc for Croesus’ riches ; I am king 
Of Asia in my dreams ; and then I see 
Those flute-cases the undertakers bring, 
And my rough bread is Asian luxury. 
Anonymous. 


Rapracious death, wherefore this urgency ?— 
Grudging him years who still belonged to thee. 
Bianor. 
AMANUENSIS. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


May stole a good many things from June. There were bowls of many 
sorts of roses in the house on May 20th in the Midlands and doubtless 
much earlier in the South. In the same districts cherries were ripe 
against the wall on May 22nd. The so-called may blossom, which on 
occasion waits till June, was open in April. Even the may-fly, which 
often appears after its name month, was early. Some of the grasses 
flowered at absurdly premature dates. The common fox-tail, for example, 
was shedding the pollen that produces, it is said, hay fever a month at 
least before the normal hay-time. Some garden plants refused to acknow- 
ledge winter. There are, for example, clumps of parsley which still 
look spring-like, though they are survivors from last year; and such 
flowers as the snapdragon tribe and the wallflower quite refused to be 
Among early breeders among birds are both partridges and 
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annuals. 
pheasants, 


Defeated Plans 

It is pointed out by the most energetic of all branches of the C.P.R.E., 
the Sheffield and Peak District Branch, that at the date of the passing 
of the National Parks Bill—a rather anaemic measure—the selected grounds 
have been more ruthlessly treated than at any time in their history. 
Dartmoor, the North York moors, the Roman Wall, North Wales and 
the Peak are all quoted. This is true; and we have as yet small proof 
that the National Parks will be well administered. This means that both 
the Council for the Preservation of Rurai England itself and the local 
branches need more, not less, support than of old. Many people haves 
been lulled into false security by the planning of green belts, so called. 
The desecration of the Hope Valley is an outstanding example of the 
uselessness of a mere plan. 


International Duck 

The nations, whatever their political troubles, are beginning to co- 
operate with great efficiency over the study as well as the preservation of 
birds. A striking example is the formation of the British Branch of the 
Wildfowl Research Institute, which at the instance of the Trustees of 
the British Museum is to be centred at Tring. The whole tribe of duck 
are powerful migrants, and therefore can only be protected by common 
action along their lines of migration. The reconstruction of older decoys, 
as at Orielton in Pembrokeshire, and in the region controlled by the 
Severn Wildfowl Trust, will give, indeed are giving, more and more 
evidences of the range of wildfowl One teal ringed at Orielton in 
December was recovered some eight months later in Finland. Another 
was recovered in the same country five years after being ringed. The 
attempt to make some sort of a census of wildfowl has produced some 
very strange evidence concerning the variations in breeding. There seem 
to be barren and productive years, for which it is difficult to account. 
Those who wish to help or know about the work should apply to Miss 
Barclay Smith, British Museum, Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 


A Garden Heresy 

A finch in ridge and furrow flight 
Parades across the lawn, 

The thrushes sing into the night, 
And warblers hail the dawn ; 

The doves glide down at break of day 
To watch the thirsty wagtails play. 

Yes, yes, a garden.is for flowers, 
For tulip, pink, forget-me-not ; 

The thrift spreads low, the mullein towers ; 
How sweet are thyme and bergamot! 

Yet even within the garden’s ring 
The fairest blossoms fly and sing! 


. 


In the Garden 


Great flower-shows, such as Chelsea, may make humble gardeners 
despair, so resplendent are some of the novelties ; but, after all, species 
are often better than hybrids—as in tulips and blue poppies or even 
irises—and new plants have yet to prove themselves as “good doers.” 
How many widely bruited roses—such as Juliet—have proved almost 
worthless ; and some of the oldest sorts remain unchallenged. For instance, 
the very first of the Teas, the old flat, sweet Gloire de Dijon, has few, 
if any rivals in some positions. One regrets the djsappearance of some 
of the old cabbage types, while acknowledging that Dame Edith Helen 
has all the best cabbage qualities, a hundred petals and the swectest 
scent. Perhaps the greatest advance has been in yellows, for example, two 
of the McGredys W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE LAND AND LABOUR 


Sir,—While I agree with Mr. Walston that seasonal labour is unsatis- 
factory, that most farms might profitably use an extra man throughout 
the year in full-time “ specialist ” employment, there are one or two points 
in his article which need clarifying. The development of light industries 
is certainly one solution to the seasonal labour problems, which the example 
of the market-gardener from Coventry hardly invalidates. This is an 
illustration of a particular experience, and few can have been so fortunate 
jn their choice of a part-time activity for their workers that they can now 
regard the market-garden as a secondary occupation. 

As Mr. Walston points out, mechanisation on the farm is another 
solution, but it is not clear what is meant by the statement that “a 
machine for mechanising the beet- or potato-harvest will only accentuate 
the. difficulties of root-hoeing.” Will the root-harvesting machine, when 
invented, necessitate such a change in the pattern of sowing that root- 
hoeing will become more difficult ? Or will root-hoeing merely become 
a peak demand period because, with the removal of the greater root- 
harvesting peak, it will then stand out as the process requiring most 
labour ? 

An important factor which Mr, Walston did not mention was that of 
labour costs. Even given equal wage rates for seasonal and permanent 
labour, it is more costly to employ one man for a year than two or three 
men for shorter periods. In fact, for a wage cost of one man per year, 
two workers can be engaged for 26 weeks or three for 17 weeks. As 
harvest periods are rarely of such duration as this the farmer saves money 
by employing seasonal labour. 

To cut costs to a minimum and increase profits through increased 
production is the only way by which a farmer can hope to be able to afford 
extra permanent labour. And the way to increased production lies not 
in the employment of an extra man more or less doing odd jobs in his 
spare time but in the use of improved methods and technique. The use 
of selected seeds and seed mixtures, careful stock selection (whether in 
buying or breeding) in order to build up a herd most suited to the type 
of land available and the type of production desired, the adoption of crop 
rotations adapted to the land, and the use of fertilisers to rectify deficiencies 
revgaled by soil analysis, are some of the methods that may be employed. 
Where necessary, assistance and advice in these matters are provided by 
county agricultural committees, who have the necessary experts, equip- 
ment and technical knowledge. 

The only lasting and satisfactory solution to the labour and land 
question is improved land-use resulting in an improved bank balance 
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THE EDITOR 


enabling the farmer to replace his seasonal labour with pecmanere workers 
and machines.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, G. MERCcER, 
29 Stoneycroft Creseent, Stoneycroft, Liverpool, 13. 


THE NEW INQUISITORS 


S1r,—It was unfortunate that Mr. Alan Thompson’s article on The New 
Inquisitors should appear in the same issue as Dr. A. Oldert’s article 
Behind the Iron Curtain, for it seemed to take some of the sting out of 
his rather sweeping generalisations. I do not wish in any way to condone 
the methods of the Un-American Activities Committee (which now happily 
is no more), but they did unearth some rather dirty linen—and in the 
most unexpected places. The revelations of Whittaker Chambers and 
Louis Boudenz cannot be dismissed lightly. The findings of the Gouzenko 
case in Canada show that spy rings do not exist only in Graham Greene 
novels. 

Any government of a country has a right to defend itself againg 
what may prove to be an attack on its constitution. Reform must be 
achieved democratically and not by a social revolution. The dismissal of 
the Washington professors was because of their political allegiance. The 
Communist’s professed aims have surely been stated frequently enough 
by Marx, Lenin and Stalin to need any reiteration here. Thus when 
academic freedom or academic licence allows a professor to usurp his 
position and undermine loyalty to the State, the State has a right to take 
appropriate action. 

From Mr. Alexander Werth’s recent book, Musical Uproar in Moscow, 
and a splendid series of articles in the Manchester Guardian on the 
Lysenko Case, the conformity to party line of Russian composers, critics 
and writers, one realises how very narrow the Communist conception 
of academic freedom is, and one shudders to think of the fate of 
such “ reactionaries” as Mr..T. S. Eliot and Mr. Vaughan Williams and 
such decadent, bourgeois individualists as Sir Max Beerbohm and Mr. 
Walter de la Mare, should the Communists gain control here or in the 
U.S.A.. Indeed, the statements of Zhdanov and Vavilov with their 
rejection of Western influences recall the centenary speech at the University 
of Gottingen which Mr. Thompson so effectively quotes. 

As a postscript I might add that in Edinburgh University Mr. 
Thompson’s plea for “academic freedom” falls on ever stonier ground. 
He must find it difficult to reconcile his article with his speech at a recent 
Communist-Labour Party debate in which he condoned the trial and 
imprisonment of Cardinal Mindzenty and the Bulgarian pastors.—Yours 
etc., Bruce M. Cooper. 

42 Spottiswoode Road, Edinburgh, 9. 

Sir.—Mr. Alan Thompson in his article, The New Inquisitors, rightly 
defends academic freedom, but he appears to be ignorant of some of the 
facts relating to the University of Washington incident where three (not 
six) members of the faculty were dismissed. Dr. Allen, President of the 
University of Washington. said in a broadcast debate that a member of 
the Communist Party is not free and as such he is not competent to be a 
teacher, that by asserting a freedom he does not possess he is intellectually 
dishonest. Dr. Allen concluded: “ Because he has failed to be a free 
agent, because he is intolerant of the beliefs of others, and because educa- 
tion cannot tolerate organised intolerance, I hold that he is in neglect of 
his most essential duty as a teacher.” Dr. Allen had previously quoted 
the condition of Communist Party membership which calls for a pledge 
to remain at all times a vigilant and firm defender of the Leninist line of 
the party. 

Is it not clear that Communism intends to destroy academic freedom, 
and accordingly are not our American friends and allies right to safeguard 
their students from the organised intolerance of Communism ?—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, PETER CAKEBREAD. 

35 Pitmaston Court, Goodby Road, Moseley, Birmingham, 13. 


ELECTRICITY ACCOUNTS 
Sir,—Like your correspondent, “ Accountant,” I received my quarterly 
electricity account, and from it, as from his, the meter-reading dates were 
omitted. I wrote to the manager of the sub-area from whose office it 
came, pointing out this omission and suggesting that the meter-reading 
dates were information which every consumer was entitled to receive. 
The reply I received was much less curt than that given to your corre- 
spondent and much more informative. It ran as follows: “This type 
of bill has been adopted in order to economise both labour and material 
by avoiding duplication. Aay I be allowed to explain ? It is the practice 
of the meter-reader to enter the readings and date upon which they are 
taken on the meter-card which is in your possession and to which you 
are respectfully referred. To restate these entries on the accounts, which 
in relation to the Board’s area of supply are issued in hundreds of 
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thousands four times a year, would entail the use of extra paper and time 
which, with your co-operation, can be avoided.” For the present, at 
any rate, I am quite satisfied with this explanation —Yours faithfully, 
James CRAIGIE. 
4 Mountjoy Terrace, Musselburgh, Midlothian. 


VILLAGE POST OFFICES 


Sir,—There is much criticism of the Post Office over the proposed 
increase in telephone rentals. In this village we complain because we 
have no post office at all. This is due to the fact that the antiquated 
system of sub-postmastership has broken down, and no one can be found 
to supply premises, do whole-time work, and cope with accounts after 
hours for a salary smaller than a junior clerk expects. So at a time when 
postal charges are very high and when attendance at a post office is 
necessary for many reasons unconnected with postal business, we are told 
to go to the next village. This means adding bus fares to postal charges 
for all those unable to walk or bicycle, and naturally the hardship falls 
most on those least able to bear it. Some of the Post Office surplus might 
well be used to provide proper service to rural districts —I am, yours 
faithfully, MarkuaAm Dean. 
The Mill House, North Warnborough, Hants 


WOMEN AND THE MINISTRY 


Sir,—In the Spectator of May 27th Mr. H. Martyn Sanders writes as 
foliows: “The Apostle to the Gentiles held the ancient Jewish view of 
the female sex as the inferiors and chattels of men.” What St. Paul 
actually wrote is as follows: “ The wife does not rule over her own body, 
but the husband does ; likewise the husband does not rule over his own 
body, but the wife does” (I Corinthians vii. 4), “In the Lord woman 
is not independent of man, nor man or woman.” (I Corinthians xi. 11). 
In both cases the Revised Standard Version is quoted. Has your 
correspondent sufficiently considered the implications of those two state- 
ments?—Yours faithfully, C. H. Doop 

Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Sir,—If membership of Parliaments, Town Councils, of university and 
college staffs is irrespective of sexual differences, much more should the 
Christian Church seek to transcend the question of sex in its appointments 
to its ministry. Not to do so is to stress differences of function between 
men and women in such a way as to compromise their unity of status 
in Christ. 

Why is maleness thought to be so appropriate, and femaleness so 
inappropriate, to the preaching of the Gospel ?—Yours faithfully, 

Bowdon, Cheshire. E. W. Hirst. 


“ THE NAKED AND THE DEAD” 


Sir,—It was obvious to anyone in contact with troops during the war 
that a novel accurately reporting their conversation would be impossible, 
unless it were unprintably indecent. Eric Linklater, writing his Private 
Angelo with a comic purpose, substituted “shocking” for the words 
actually heard. Mr, Norman Mailer, writing his moving, though over- 
long, novel with a serious purpose, has printed the words without disguise. 
For this you have twice condemned his book editorially. You have urged 
the circulating libraries to have nothing to do with it. You have printed 
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letters of abuse from a schoolboy and from an anonymous “ Bou rgeois.” 
in the last of which this obviously sincere and serious writer is described 
as a “charlatan” and a “mountebank.” All this you have done, and 
permitted, to discredit the book ; but you have not reviewed it Surely 
in this matter you have fallen below your own high standards of justice 
and fair play.—I am, Sir, yours &c., MIcHAEL Ducpate. 

The Manor House, Fifehead-Neville, Sturminster-Newton, Dorset 

{A review is an expression of opinion on the salient characteristics of 
a book. Whether it appears in the literary columns of a paper or elsewhere 
is immaterial. It was thought in the case of this book, whose salient 
characteristics are not literary, preferable to express it elsewhere. Of the 
literary features of the book it was stated, “Its description of the opera. 
tions of American soldiers attacking a Japanese island is striking—well 
above the level of the average war-book.”—Ebiror, Spectator.| 


A TALE OF BRICKS 


Sir,—Though all brickwork cannot be laid at the same rate, it is surely 
possible to classify most work into a few categories, for which rates could 
be fixed. The fixing of maximum rates of work has obvious dangers, and 
should only be necessary on jobs which cannot be satisfactorily inspected. 
I suggest a minimum rate, with a sliding scale of payment for work above 
the minimum, the rate per brick falling off at the higher rafe of laying. 
Even if this necessitates extra inspection, both by employers and trade 
unions, it might well help to produce the houses so urgently needed — 
Yours faithfully, KITCHENER 
Pen Dinas, Hartford, Northwich, Cheshire. 


A FIXED EASTER 


Sir,—Janus’s remarks on the advantages of a fixed Easter in your issue 
of April 22nd are altogether deplorable from a churchman’s point of 
view. Easter is fixed by the Paschal Moon.. It was at Passover Time 
that God led His people out from the bondage of Egypt and so redeemed 
them from sin—and so it was at Passover Time that our Lord rose from 
the dead, redeeming His people from sin and death by conquering both. 
These things are important to Christians, and to separate Easter from 
what it commemorates would be a glaring example of alloWing God and 
the things of God to take second place in our lives. By all means legislate 
for a fixed Bank Holiday. There’s no reason why this should always fail 
on Easter Monday, but keep Easter as it is fixed already, the Sunday after 
the full moon which occurs on or after March 21st.—Yours faithfully, 
A. T. C. Burnett. 
St. John’s Vicarage, Marton Road, Middlesbrough. 


ARCHBISHOP CHRYSANTHOS 


Sir,—Does Mr. Harold Nicolson know that the “ puppet Chrisantos ” to 
whom he refers with some contempt in his Marginal Comment of 
May 27th is the “ splendid ” priest whom he mentions in his Peacemaking 
(page 341)? He certainly does not know that Archbishop Chrysanthos— 
a very prominent Greek national figure indeed—was dismissed in May, 
1941, for having refused to swear-in the quisling Government and given 
a rebuff to the German G.O.C. in Athens at that same period.—Sincerely 
yours, B. ATHANASSIOU. 
12 Avenue Lodge, Avenue Road, N.W.8. 


BATTLE OF THE SAINTS 


Sir,—In her most interesting article, Guadeloupe, in the Spectator of 
May 27th, Miss Freya Stark gives the date of ste battle of The Saints 
as April llth, 1792. Should it not be April 12th, 1782 ?—Yours 
faithfully, P. F. Warner. 

[The date of the battle was, of course, 1782, and Miss Stark was not 
responsible for the misprint which postponed it ten years. The two fleets 
were in contact with each other from April 9th to April 12th.—Eprror, 
Spectator.] : 


A HISTORY OF ROTARY 


Sir,—I have been commissioned by Rotary International in Great Brita 
ind Ireland to write a history of the Rotary Club movement in this 
country. I am receiving every possible assistance from headquarters 
und from individual Rotarians, but I should also be most grateful to heat 
from any .of your readers, particularly non-Rotarians, who have had 
experience of Rotary’s work and influence in business, community and 
international affairs during the past forty years. 

Criticisms of the movement would be especially valuable, and I should, 
of course, treat their authors’ names as confidergial. Any documents 
sent would be treated with great care and returned (if required) with 
postage paid.—Yours faithfully, a Cc. R. Hewert. 

Flat 6, 14 The Paragon, Blackheath, S E.3 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Human Nature in Society 


Authority and the Individual. By Bertrand Russell. The First Reith 
Lectures. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 

Ir can never again be said that what 1s excellent as spoken through 
a microphone cannot be excellent as literature. Even Russell has 
rarely written more lucidly, lightly and directly about high abstrac- 
tions and generalities, making general notions seem familiar, and 
preaching a sermon without striking an attitude or appealing to 
authority. For this is a sermon, delivered from the characteristic 
modern pulpit to the great, half-attentive congregation, which is 
always ready to be improved by eloquence and direct address. It 
is, of course, very much a lay sermon, and no living Englishman 
has Russell’s personal authority combined with his detachment from 
creeds and institutions. 

An annual succession of improving addresses, with an almost 
unavoidable suggestion of official approval, might have been depress- 
ing, or even, from such a pulpit, seemed potentially dangerous. 
But with the standard and precedent now established, we shall prob- 
ably be spared wads of authoritative platitude and good, safe 
common sense; for, as Russell suggests, it is not sceptical non- 
conformity and subversive thoughts which are now dangerous and 
threaten our survival ; the real danger is that we shall be wrapped 
in an officially distributed cotton-wool of pious orthodoxy and 
received ideas, and lose the creative habit of disbelieving or simply 
disregarding authorised preachers and received opinions. A dis- 
tinguished foreign observer once remarked of a group of young men 
in Cambridge, of whom Russell was one, that they lacked a sense 
of reverence ; it is the lack of this sense, magnificently preserved, 
which makes Russell the perfect first Reith lecturer, the first of a 
line who, it is to be hoped, will provoke and surprise listeners into 
thought, as he does, by reasoned disloyalty to the opinions expected 
from him. 

His subject is human nature in society ; and the book contains 
114 pages. On page 1, “I shall begin with the impulses in human 
nature that make social co-operation possible.” Against the back- 
ground of detailed research in anthropology, with all the varieties 
and complexities which it reveals, this may seem a little absurd ; 
one wonders what the empirical basis for these summary generalisa- 
tions can be. The whole terminology of “human nature” and 
primitive instincts and natural impulses has the antique quality of 
pre-scientific speculation, deriving fram a period in which psychology 
and social anthropology did not exist as experimental sciences. 

“ Primitive competition was a conflict as to which should murder 
the other man and his wife and children”; in relation to present 
evidence about the varieties of primitive life, it seems unprofitable 
to enquire into the literal birth of such a sweeping statement. These 
lectures must be read, not for the sake of the information which they 
convey, but as Hobbes and Mandeville and the great French moralists 
are read, as reflections on life and society and contemporary evils, 
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lightly covered with historical and scientific allusions. It is in the 
honourable tradition of the great moralists to express their pointy 
of view in terms of such high abstractions as human nature ang 
primitive man ; this is only dangerously misleading in so far as the 
scientific covering may suggest that there is the slightest scientific 
or experimental justification for their use. 

The doctrine conveyed in these aphorisms is liberalism, radical and 
pure as in Russell’s earliest popular writing, but adapted to the 
changed condition of Europe, with the enemy no longer institutional 
religion or conventional morality but the centralising State. The 
humanist faith remains: “ Emphasis upon the value of the individuaj 
is even more necessary now than at any former time,” and “ the 
problem of fitting them into a good social system can be solved by 
the help of intelligence and goodwill.” The message is “ hope and 
buoyancy,” the free self-expression of the individual ; for “ we cannot 
be content merely to be alive rather than dead.” Perhaps he 
exaggerates contemporary evils ; has this not always been a liberal 
truism—“ A man who wishes to influence human affairs finds jt 
difficult to be successfhl, except as a slave or a tyrant”? And js 
it really more difficult now for a solitary thinker, without official 
attachments, to influence human thought than it was in the time 
of Spinoza or Karl Marx ? If Spinoza and Marx could meet Russell 
to compare their difficulties with his, I think they would scarcely 
be persuaded of this. And of these two abstractions—“ the savage” 
and “ the modern man ”—was the former really less hampered by the 
community, or is this just the philosopher’s myth of the Golden 
Age ? STUART HAMPSHIRE, 


The Political Parties 

The Conservative Party. By Nigel Birch._—-The Liberal Party, 

By R. J. Cruikshank.——-The Labour Party. By William Glenvil 

Hall. (Collins. 5s. each.) 
“ParTY organisation,” said Walter Bagehot, “is the vital principle 
of representative government.” If an elective assembly is to control 
legislation, administration and the life of Cabinets, it must be an 
“organised” body whose members are subject to party discipline. 
Otherwise government cannot be efficient. That, however, is only 
half of a free country’s problem. “ Must a government of necessity,” 
said Abraham Lincoln, “ be too strong for the liberties of its own 
people, or too weak to maintain its own existence?” Bagehot’s answer, 
for his own time and country, was that the Englishmen’s reluctance 
to push doctrine to its logical extreme was a safeguard against 
party tyranny. Members are Whigs or Radicals or Tories, but they 
are much else too. They are common Englishmen and “ hard to be 
worked up to the dogmatic level.” But times change—and with 
them personal qualities and the power of dogma. In any case our 
system of government depends upon the party organisation behind 
it. It may be transformed without any formal and overt amend- 
ment of the constitution, and the reality of the change that is taking 
place in the powers and status and character of Parliament can 
only be understood by seeing what is happening in the parties. 

It was, therefore, a happy idea to include in the “Britain in 
Pictures” series three volumes on the Labour, Conservative and 
Liberal Parties. They are written by three appropriate represen- 
tatives, Mr. Glenvil Hall, Mr. Nigel Birch and Mr. R. J. Cruikshank. 
They have a uniform pattern, each giving a historical sketch of the 
development of the party, a summary of its main principles and a 
description of its organisation. Each writer skates rather lightly 
over the less pleasing incidents in his party’s record, and the most 
controversial aspects of its present problems. But with attractive 
illustrations, mostly portraits and cartoons, these three slim volumes 
give, in a small compass and a readable form, the background to the 
British political scene. 

Mr. Glenvil Hall narrates, with sober pride, the dramatic rise 
of the Labour Party, in this half-century, to “ office with power”; 
pays appropriate tributes to its principal figures, and emphasises 
“ social justice” as the dominant ideal which has given a crusading 
quality to the movement. Himself rather a pallid crusader, he 
reflects in his style the caution imposed both by his Ministerial office 
and his own temperament. Only at the end, recognising that the 
“test of success is not the achievement of power, but the use of 
that power when won,” does -he approach the crucial problem of a 
system which goes so far in reducing the personal incentives of 
penalty and reward. It was perhaps with some relief that, when 
he reached that point, he found he was on the last of his allotted 
pages. 

Mr. Nigel Birch aptly quotes on this point Alfred Marshall's 
saying: “Progress depends mainly on the extent to which the 
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FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR’S 


History of Art Collecting 


The Taste of Angels 


The Director of th: Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
has written the first general history of art collecting to appear in 
English. It is a remarkable blend of biography, history and 
appreciation of art. 

109 illustrations, 12 in colour 42s. net 


JOHN MASON BROWN’S 


Seeing More Things 


A successor to Seeing Things by the well-known American 
dramatic critic and broadcaster of Transatlantic Quiz fame. 
Of his earlier book, 1VOR BROWN wrote :—‘* He has a most 
effective mixture of themes and of styles... in criticism he can 
pounce like a lion and write like a Lamb.” 12s. 6d. net 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S 
Three Plays 


Crime Passionnel, Men Without Shadows and The Respectable 
Prostitute are the three plays by which “the most-discussed 
author in the world” (The Listener) is represented here. All 
three have been successfully produced in London. 8s. 6d. net 
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Leisure in a Democracy 
LORD SAMUEL 


The Sixth Annual Lecture of the National Book league, 
given in November 1948. Lord Samuel considers the 
right use of leisure, and the facilities that ought to be 
provided for it in a modern democratic society. 2s. net 


Equality 
DAVID THOMSON 


A thoughtful analysis of the elements that make up the 
democratic idea of equality and an attempt to clarify 
that idea in its contemporary applications. CURRENT 
PROBLEMS SERIES. 3s. 6d. net 


Religion Amid Turmoil 


E. W. BARNES 
The Bishop of Birmingham’s Rede lecture, given at 
Cambridge in May, ranges widely over the modern 
world and discusses the place of various rival religious 
systems in it, Is. 6d. net 
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Just Published 


THE BIG FISHERMAN 


The Story of Saint Peter 
by 
Lloyd Douglas 
This great successor to THE ROBE (470th Thousand) 
is certain to be the biggest selling and most widely read 


novel of 1949. Third large printing before publication 
(June 2) totalling 220,000. 12/6 


BRIDE OF FORTUNE 


a historical novel 
by 
Harnett Kane 


The popular author of New Orleans Woman has chosen 
Varina, wife of Jefferson Davis, President of the Con- 
federacy, as the heroine of his splendid new novel. 

10/6 


A WREATH OF ROSES 


by 
Elizabeth Taylor 


Third large printing of this widely acclaimed novel 
which was the Evening Standard Book of the Month 








and The Book Society Top Recommend. 8/6 
SUN AND HEIR 
by 


Stephen Lister 


This witty novel finds the author of Mistral Hotel at his 
best and most Rabelaisian. 8/6 


THE BURIED SELF 


A Study of the Young Matthew Arnold 
by 
Isobel Macdonald 


“Is better written and makes better reading than most 
pure fiction.” DANIEL GEORGE. 12/6 


ROUND THE NEXT 
CORNER 


by 
Nicholas Hastings 
After a brilliantly varied war career the author—the son 
of Sir Patrick Hastings—builds a new home for his 
family and himself in Kenya. 9/6 
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strongest and not merely the highest forces of human nature can 
be utilised for the increase of social good.” In the lively style to 
which the House of Commons is accustomed (though his pen is 
less deadly than his tongue), he traces the longer history, and more 
complex origins, of the Conservative Party. His obiter dicta are 
often intriguing: “ Disraeli,” he says for example, “had a profound. 
belief that democracy is Tory, and events have not proved him 
wrong.” Perhaps not, but they have scarcely proved him right. 
Perhaps, when he has ampler space, Mr. Birch will discuss this 
question in relation to current political forces and party alignments. 
He gives a brief but valuable outline of Conservative philosophy, 
with a well-deserved tribute to Mr. Quintin Hogg’s book, in which 
it is more amply, and more profoundly, treated. “Society, as the 
Conservative sees it, is a living body, an organism and not a mere 
convenience, contract or device.” A distrust of the concentration of 
power in central government, a belief that the “ remorseless logic of 
Socialism” leads to direction of labour, replacement of consumer’s 
choice by permit and coupon, a decisive weakening of incentive and 
consequent inefficiency, combine to unite Conservatives in opposition 
to an authoritarian economy. But he naturally refuses to allow any 
tingle party to claim a monopoly in “ social justice.” 

Mr. R. J. Cruikshank describes vividly—and nostalgically—the 
Gladstone-Disraeli period and the triumphant Liberal administration 
of 1905. The history of the Liberal Party is really the history of 
the evolution of the idea of freedom in modern society. Liberalism 
has always put great store on the uniqueness of the individual, upon 
the value of personality, upon the private conscience and the private 
judgement. “The Liberal believes that his political faith is rooted 
in the national temperament ; that Britain is Liberal at heart ; that 
Liberalism has a very great part to play in the world of political 
ideas and of political action.” Yes, but how? By an electoral 
victory which will put Liberalism in office ? By a marginal support 
of a minority government as in 1924 and 1921? By a temporary 
alliance against whichever main party menaces the heart of the 
Liberal faith, personal liberty? Or by “permeation”? Mr. 
Cruikshank rejects the third of these alternatives and scarcely dis- 
cusses the others. 

Three angles of vision give a stereoscopic and impressionistic 
effect to these slight sketches, which is in some ways more revealing 
than leisurely history. Parties have a kaleidoscopic appearance. 
Their supporters, their purposes, their frontiers, their fortunes, 
change rapidly. An Asquithian Liberal would certainly regard the 
liberalised and partly socialised Right of today as on his left; he 
would have no hesitation in preferring it to the present bureaucratised 
Left. It is interesting to note how the older parties have been 
adapted to changing events and new forces of public opinion. Most 
leading statesmen have either changed their parties or been rebels 
within them—often to the point of shattering and re-forming the 

arty of their earlier days. In a list of political leaders which 
ncludes Peel, Gladstone, Disraeli, Joseph Chamberlain, Winston 
Churchill, a Salisbury appears as an exception rather than as a 
typical figure in British politics. 

Progress and adaptation have come from those who have defied 
or disregarded party discipline ; and the “ floating voters” (aided, 
within his modest scope, even by the “ Independent Member ”) have 
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had more influence on the evolution of parties than the “ Patient 
oxen.” Our comparative immunity from violence in controversy jg 
due largely to this flexibility, to the recognition by each Party of 
the ideas and desires of those outside its own ranks. The reader 
will notice that the three statements of purposes-include many that 
are the same except for a difference of emphasis or priority, He 
will be amused to see on the covers that “Onward” appears as the 
Conservative motto, “ Liberty” as that of Labour, and will Perhaps 
wonder whether they have not been accidentally transposed. He will 
be encouraged by the emblem of “the Key” on the Liberal cover 
to look inside, but he will find there no clear indication as to how 
it is to be used to unlock the treasury (or Pandora’s box) of the 
future. “Reform that you may preserve” was the advice of the 
young Macaulay to the reluctant progressives of his party. Inverted, 
“preserve that you may reform,” the same words might serve as 
advice to his ardently doctrinaire colleagues from a cautious Socialist 
of today. And in his search for a clue in his labyrinth a Liberal 
might do well at least to remind himself that personal kberty is the 
core of his creed. ARTHUR SALTER. 


The Bible Re-Translated 


The Holy Bible. Translated by Ronald A. Knox. I. Genesis-Esther, 
(Burns Oates. 21s.) 

Brsce translation is in the air. The demand for a new English 
version springs from two sources. One is the conviction that the 
last three centuries have added to our knowledge ; and the other is a 
feeling that the language of the traditional versions no longer conveys 
the meaning which it had for the sixteenth century. The former 
need could be met by simple revision, but the latter will be 
satisfied only by a completely new translation. A satisfactory ver- 
sion would meet both points. But only those who have tried it know 
how difficult the task can be. The more deeply a reader is steeped 
in the language of the original, the more hopeless he becomes when 
faced with the duty of rendering its thought in concise language; 
one of the indispensable qualifications of the perfect translator is 
probably that he knows the thing to be impossible. 

Nevertheless, in his New Testament Mgr. Ronald A. Knox 
achieved a brilliant success, and he has followed this up with an 
original version of the Old Testament, of which the first part has 
now appeared. According to the publishers’ wrapper he has himself 
laid down three rules for a translator: (1) be accurate; (2) be intel- 
ligible ; (3) be readable. But what is accuracy ? Clearly, not a literal 
word-for-word rendering. Here Mgr. Knox is certainly right, but 
we naturally ask first of all that the basis should be that text which 
most nearly approaches the original form of the Bible. The day is 
long past when a good Cardinal could write: “ Mediam autem inter 
has latinam beati Hieronomi translationem velut inter Synagogam & 
Orientalem Ecclesiam posuimus tanquam duos hinc & inde latrones 
medium autem Iesum, hoc est Romanam sive latinam Ecclesiam 
collocantes, and the Westminster Version has shown us what results 
can be obtained from the Hebrew text. Mgr. Knox has preferred 
the Vulgate, though he claims to have used the MT, and to some 
extent the LXX ; in Tobias he adds the (later) Hebrew and Aramaic 
versions, and seems to regard one of the latter as being the original 
“ Chaldee,” on which St. Jerome based the Vulgate of this book. 
In passing it should be remarked that references to the MT should 
be checked; notes such as those on Gen. 1:20, II Kings 4:7, 
III Kings 9:25, IV Kings 6:22 and others, are open to criticism. 

Even if one grants reason for the choice of the Vulgate as a basis 
there are grounds for questioning some of the readings in this new 
version. Every translator has to interpret, but there are limits 
within which he should confine himself. Normally we have a very 
free representation of the Latin with some happy renderings, ¢g., 
“challenge” for tentatio (Ex. 17:7), “Has Saul, too, turned 
prophet ?” for “Num et Saul inter prophetas?” (I Kings 19:24, 
but why not also in 10:11 ?) or “award” for judicium (II Kings 
3:28). Other renderings are less satisfactory. The “ we” in Jud. 5:2 
may be a misprint, but “ Man must shed his own blood in return” 
for fundetur sanguis illius (Gen. 9:6), “he would have all the clan 
chiefs . . .” for “ Ait ad Moysen: Tolle cunctos principes populi” 
(Num. 25:4), “mood” for spiritus (I Kings 16:4, 19:19) 
“wanderers” for proselytis (Tob. 1:7)}—to take a few random 
instances—are difficult to justify, while such translations as those 
of I Kings 2: 13-17 and III Kings 12:9 suggest as serious misunder- 
standing of the passages in question. Sometimes there are needless 
variations, ¢.g., de novissimis is represented by “first-comer” in 
III Kings 13:33 but by “dregs of the people” (much nearer) in 
IV Kings 17:32. While accuracy demands wide variation in syntax, 
idiom and even thought-shape, it should preclude definite misintet- 
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New editions 
YELLOW TAPERS FOR PARIS 
by Bruce Marshall 8s. 6d. 


EDWIN MUIR (Listener): “The work of » man bitterly 
im earnest ; it presents a coherent and daunting picture 
of life told with courage and brilliance . . . Life can 
ignominious as this only to a man who 
believes that it should and can be better. The book is a 
striking piece of work, and the total effect very moving.” 


EDUCATION of HYMAN KAPLAN 
7s. 6d. 


“One of the funniest books I have read.”—nAROLD 
NICOLSON. “ A scream! I have never laughed se much 
in all my life.”"—PeTeR CHEYNEY. 


NT BEL 
by Guy McCrone, author of WaxFruit 9s. 6d. 


Christian Science Monitor: “ These Moorhouses are the 
Seots counterparts of the Forsytes; and it is not too 
much praise to say that they are worthy of the compari- 
son. With its brilliant character-drawing and comedy 
and its beautifully authentic presentment of Victorian 
manners, this is an exceedingly fine novel.” 


HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS 
by Graham Wallas 108. 


With a new foreword by A. L. Rowse 


10 Orange St. Porsnstable London WC2 
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A many-sided review of a proud county by an 
| agriculturalist, teacher, church craftsman and author- 
} ity on medizeval architecture and traditions. Lavish] 
f Illustrated. 15/- 
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ARMED PILGRIMAGE 
J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON 


| A record of travel and adventure in Army Intelligence 
work for 20 years in the worst trouble-spots of the 

East, such as few could expect to survive. 

With maps 15/- 
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| A HOLIDAY FISHERMAN 


MAURICE HEADLAM, c.B., C.M.G. 


The long-awaited new edition of Mr. Headlam's 
reminiscences of fishing with rod and fly throughout 
these islands and in Europe. Illustrated. 12/6 
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Renaissance 1509 - 1660 


Selected from early editions ane manuscripts by 

J. W. HEBEL & H. H. HUDSON 
An anthology of the best poems of a period whose poets are 
often not easily accessible, chosen and edited with extreme 
care, and giving the lover of poetry, no less than the student, 
such poems as he would wish to have at his command. Many 
poems are here reprinted for the first time; and a few have 
never been printed before. 


Med. 8vo 1,076 pages 32s. 6d. net 
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pretation. One other serious blot must be mentioned, the complete 
failure to reproduce anything like the true poetic form so obvious 
in the Old Testament. It is almost painful to read Judges 5 or 
II Kings 22 in this version ; in the latter case, at least, we can com- 
pare the Westminster rendering of Ps, 17 (18), a model which the 
reader may consult with profit. The thought-rhythm of Hebrew 
verse is indispensable for its emotional appreciation, and here it is 
almost completely lost. 

On the other hand, the language is intelligible. Mgr. Knox 
writes in a free, lively and vivid style. Occasionally we meet with 
obscure or unusual words and forms, such as “ brethren,” “ bethink,” 
“ orichalc,” “ handsel ” (surely not the best word either for sanctificare 
in Neh, 3:1 or for sacrificare in Neh, 4:2) and “ scathe”; but as 
a rule the terms used are familiar to us all, and sometimes we find 
a passage of clear beauty like the opening verses of Judith 4. 

It is to be regretted that Mgr. Knox has used a style so different 
from that of his New Testament. It has its virtues; especially 
commendable is his frequent substitution of oratio obliqua for the 
oratio recta of his original. But there are mannerisms which irritated 
one reader almost to the point of exasperation. “Thou,” “thee” 
and “thy” (also in Mgr. Knox’s New Testament) are forms long 
obsolete except in prayer, in some local dialects, and in the esoteric 
speech of Friends. The use of “must,” “would,” “now turn we 
to -” and the frequent inversions may impart emphasis, but 
should be reserved for special occasions. It is features of this kind 
which make the book intelligible but hardly readable. 

The Douay version has undergone some modification since 1609, 
but remains a monument of noble simplicity comparable to the 
Vulgate itself. The Westminster Version, too, has preserved much 
of the beauty and dignity of the original; a passage like Ruth 
2: 14-19 may be read with great pleasure, and a few minor alterations 
would completely modernise the language. Judgements on style 
are apt to be subjective, but it seems clear that this version of the 
Old Testament cannot take the place most of us would assign to 
Mgr. Knox’s rendering of the New. TuHeEoporE H. ROBINSON. 


Mid-Victorian Clergyman 


A Norfolk Diary. Passages from the Diary of the Rev. Benjamin J. 

Armstrong. Edited by Herbert B. J. Armstrong. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 
BENJAMIN ARMSTRONG was Vicar of East Dereham from 1850 to 1888. 
He appears to have been a pleasant man, gentle, devout and 
humorous. His religious sentiments were those of an old Tractarian ; 
high church for the middle of the nineteenth century, but probably 
not by present-day standards. We forget how low the Church became 
in the eighteenth century. In Armstrong’s time a vicar had to be 
brave to put flowers on the altar and a sung communion was thought 
as Romish as a cardinal. Although these customs now seem 
immemorial, they were introduced by Victorian parsons, and usually 
under censure from the diocesan authorities. 

Here is another change which Armstrong makes plain ; today 
more ritual is expected in cathedrals than in parish churches, but 
in the 1850s the distinction was apparently the other way about. 
Cathedral worship was slack. Bishops were low, and still to a great 
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extent aristocratic. Armstrong witnessed the enthronement at 
Norwich of a member of the Pelham family, and noted that the 
anthem was scarcely appropriate: “I have exalted one chosen out 
of the people.” The bishop stood for the old system in which the 
Church was a shelf for younger sons. Armstrong represented the 
new type of middle-class clergyman with a vocation, who attached 
himself to ritualism because it was a sign of life. But ritualism was 
still fatal to preferment, and in spite of hard work in a large, difficult 
parish, Armstrong stayed at East Dereham until he retired. 

Nearly all diaries from the past are interesting in one way or 
another, but chiefly perhaps for enabling us to understand how People 
felt at a different time. To do this they need not be clever, pro- 
found, exciting or well-written. A Norfolk Diary is none of these. 
But it is unself-conscious, and this is a virtue which, in the absence 
of the others, makes reading it a diversion. When we find Armstrong 
using the word “ Grecian” for church furniture with the scorn that 
we put into the word “ Victorian,” an age is recreated in the 
difference, The same is true when he goes to the play and chiefly 
admires the real gas-lighting and a horse and cart on the stage, and 
to an oratorio, which he remarks on because the composer was blind, 
What was extraordinary, unexpected or difficult to achieve fascinated 
him, and somehow or other what was fascinating became beautiful, 
It is a Victorian trait. In the last century ingenuity, particularly thar 
kind which turned an object to a use quite different from the one 
it had been designed for, reached the category of an aesthetic quality, 
and the reason appears to be that the Victorians had the same amount 
of wonder as we have to expend on the fine arts, but very little 
contact with them. 

But the feeling which the diary conveys most forcibly is that of 
insecurity. Armstrong sees wars everywhere. He constantly expects 
the disestablishment of the Church. He compares the Victorian 
with the Elizabethan age and wonders which is worse. At the end 
of a year he adds the sum of its calamities: 

“As usual fearful public catastrophes three trains 
smashed . . . tremendous colliery explosion . . . destruction by fire 
of Vienna Theatre . . . Mr. Powell, M.P., carried out to sea., 
Ireland in a fearful state.” 

He decides that the world is deteriorating. A modern diarist would 
hardly be so anxious, Yet two things about the entry are arresting— 
the tone, which is curiously official for a private diary, and the belief 
that catastrophes like this are not happening all the time. 

The diary, which has been edited by the author’s grandson, should 
be of great interest locally. It would perhaps have been improved 
by an index for the use of visitors to Norfolk. 

PHILIP TROWER. 


Books, Authors and Publishers 


Publishing and Bookselling : A History from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Frank Arthur Mumby. (Cape. 25s.) 
The Adventure of Publishing. By Michael Joseph. (Wingate. 8s. 6d.) 


Nearty forty years ago Mr. Mumby published The Romance of 
Bookselling, a work which he justifiably described as a pioneer 
attempt to provide an adequate history of English bookselling and 
publishing. In 1930 appeared, under the title Publishing and Book- 
selling, what was to all intents an entirely new work, and one which 
established Mr. Mumby as the historian par excellence of the English 
book-trade. Now, retaining his 1930 title, he offers yet a third 
compilation—a revised and extended version of what was itself a 
revision and an extension. 

“ Mumby III” is not so fundamentally different from its pre- 
decessor as was “Mumby II”; but it covers a further span of 
fifteen years and throughout shows condensation and re-handling. 
It takes careful note of most of the observations of the specialist 
reviewers of 1930 (I had a fancy to keep a number of these at the 
time, and, checking them by the new edition, am once more 
impressed by the care, accuracy and open-mindedness with which 
the author has regularly approached his laborious task). Further, 
the monumental bibliography—originated by the late William Peet, 
and already revised by Mr. Mumby in 1930—is once again elaborated. 

Of the new material now first printed it may be said that— 
perhaps inevitably, in view of the book’s basic design—it is over- 
crowded with the names of individuals, and therefore more subject 
to the limitations of discretion and courtesy than if general publish- 
ing developments had been summarised without such lavish mention 
of the beings involved in them. Greater economy of personal 
reference would also have strengthened the forcefulness of two of 
three tributes, of which one at least is badly overdue and the others 
fully deserved. It is high time that the hours and energy devoted 
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by Hugh Walpole to the furthering of co-operation between authors, 
publishers, booksellers and others, should be suitably recorded, 
while Harold Raymond?s invention of book tokens and Geoffrey 
Faber’s sensational defeat of a politician unable to differentiate 
between books and boots are more than just individual achievements 
—they are events in book-trade history. 

Publishing and Bookselling, as befits a major historical work, is 
not provocative. Throughout judicious and impartial (though 
occasionally indulging in quiet irony), it records, and gives coherence 
to, a mass of disconnected and often contradictory facts. For 
pungency, for crusading, for the stimulus of outspoken personal 
opinion we must turn to the category of publishing literature of 
which Stanley Unwin’s classic book The Truth About Publishing 
is the undisputed head ; and to this category belongs The Adventure 
of Publishing by Mr. Michael Joseph. Mr. Joseph is rightly 
regarded as one of the most successful of comparatively recent 
publishers. Coming into the business from literary agency during 
the 1930s, he survived the bad times, and can now boast as popular 
a list as any of his rivals and a merited reputation alike for choosing 
manuscripts and for salesmanship. He has now ventured on the 
complex and hazardous task of diagnosing the ills of the book-trade 
and of prescribing remedies. 

The views on publishing of an energetic and inteiligent but essen- 
tially “nowadays ” publisher are necessarily views at short range. 
But, plus ¢a change being more true of the book-trade than of 
most others, one needs a knowledge and sense of the past to give 
proportion and balance to one’s opinions of the present. Mr, Joseph 
is a Cassandra—and fully justified in being one. The dangers of 
over-production, of frenzied individualism in distributive ‘services 
and in publicity, of the fundamental clash of interest between pub- 
lishers and book-sellers on the one hand and of circulating libraries 
ym the other, become daily more manifest, now that the sellers’ 
honeymoon is waning. But in the presentation of his warnings Mr. 
Joseph, when he ventures into the mists of antiquity, tends to 
mislead. Mudie was decades away from being a pioneer of book- 
lending; Mrs. Henry Wood, still a subject for urgent library replace- 
ments, is far from dead ; to declare that agents “have sprung into 
being mainly as a result of the development of foreign and other 
new rights” is to do less than justice to their prototype, A. P. 
Wart ; and when deploring the impotence of the present-day reviewer 
why hark back to the Edinburgh (politics more than letters were 
the concern of that review, of the Quarterly and of Frasers), seeing 
‘that much nearer our own time the Pall Mall, the Athenaeum or the 
Westminster could sell an edition of any work it fancied and not 
‘necessarily while toeing the party line ? 

Finally, the following misrepresentation must surely be 
corrected :—“ If we seek the truth about advertising” (writes Mr. 
Joseph) “ we may usefully turn back the pages of publishing history 
and examine the records of past best-sellers. In 1836 Chapman 
& Hall announced one of their books in less than three-quarters of 
an inch of single column. Its title was The Posthumous Papers of 
the Pickwick Club.” In fact, the item advertised was Part I only, 
published at one shilling, of a text written to order to suit the 
etchings of a popular illustrator. No book existed until late in 1837. 
Ir may be added that this same Part I was also given the top third 
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European Ceramic Art W. B. HONEY 
Subtitled [Mustrated Historical Survey, this sumptuous and authorita- 
tive book is the first of a two-volume encyclopaedia. Volume II, the 
dictionary proper, will be published later. 


With 216 plates, 24 in colour. 63/- 
A New American History W.£. WoOoDWARD 


* A lively, well-told and well-constructed story . . . Makes the body of 
, rapid and teeming growth.” 








a nation’s development alive in a fierce 
4 Observer. 18/- 
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Two famous experts tell the average player simply and graphically 


how to improve his attacking play. IMustrated. 12/6 
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of a full-page in the Athenaeum—a respectable send-off for a highly 
speculative venture. 

The Adventure of Publishing, when it deals with present condi. 
tions, is lively and engaging, though some of the Precautions 
suggested against the uneasy future of the trade have alarming 
implications. There is, in order to avoid cluttering the market 
with remainders, to be “compulsory pulping of all books in Certain 
categories two years after publication, if the publishers have po 
sold more than an agreed number of copies within the Preceding 
twelve months. . . . With few exceptions all fiction and general books 
of ephemeral interest should be destroyed.” Certain categories) 
Books of ephemeral interest ? Think that one out. Then, to preven 
over-production, “an honorary committee appointed by the Pyb. 
lishers’ Association, the Society of Authors, the National Book 
League and the Associated Booksellers will examine all books before 
publication and award their diploma to every book they conside 
worth reading.” Really Mr. Joseph! Presumably the volume 
are submitted in proof. Is every member of the committee to rea 
every book ? And all of it honorary ? Is a publisher to risk com. 
posing a volume which might stand for months, even years, in q 
queue before reaching the first of the penniless and exhausted 
adjudicators ? 

Mr. Joseph is seldom dull. From visionary extravagance he passes 
to the B.B.C.; to the ethics of advertising ; to the potentialities of 
the export market—while contriving all the time to convey to the 
reader his personal enjoyment of his job. And the book culminates 
in a chapter written ostensibly with detachment, actually in defence 
of the literary agent. This naive salute to the past will delight every 
publisher, for Mr. Joseph writes of the agency with the defensive 
nostalgia of a West End star looking back through a haze of romance: 
to early days in rep. And why not? Et in Arcadia ego ‘ 
MICHAEL SADLER. 


Grenadier Guards 

The Grenadier Guards in the War 1939-45. By Patrick Forbes and 
Nigel Nicolson. (Gale and Polden. 2 Volumes. 63s.) 
IF it is not impossible to write a good regimental history, it is 
certainly very difficult. For the object of such a history is to praise 
obscure men and to make a coherent whole out of a series of isolated 
incidents. The history of the Grenadier Guards in the recent war 
does nothing to help their historians. The six battalions fought in 
every European theatre of war except Norway. They fought in 
tanks, in motor battalions and on foot. Yet undeniably they were 
a regiment, bound together rather like the British Commonwealth 
by a common relationship to the King, by a common tradition and 
by a common origin. 

Captain Nicolson and Mr. Forbes have done an admirable job 
with this recalcitrant material. They have written a regimental 
history which is, to the best of my knowledge, accurate, which is 
certainly readable, and which tells the reader something about the 
war that is not to be found either in the big books by men like 
Mr. Churchill and General Eisenhower or in the purely personal 
narratives of more obscure individuals. These two volumes describe 
the life of fighting units constantly in and out of the front line. 
There are vivid and moving descriptions of actions like those at 
Dunkirk, Mareth and Camino, where battalions, given tasks far 
beyond their resources, performed them with a discipline and 
gallantry that were paid for in human lives. At Mareth fourteen 
Grenadier officers were killed in eight hours. At Camino the 
Grenadiers stayed for three nights on a frozen mountain which was 
subsequently captured by two divisions. They lost 220 men out 
of 483. But in the drama and tragedy of these great battles we 
are not allowed to forget the monotonous routine of the regimental 
soldier’s life on active service. From his point of view there was 
nothing much to choose between a large and a small action. In 
both cases you shot at men and they shot at you, a process which 
is rarely enjoyable. They both involved endless waiting, two of 
three changes of plan in as many hours, the digging of innumerable 
holes which had to be abandoned when they were almost completed. 
And half an hour after any battle has started, the confusion is 0 
great that few people outside battalion headquarters have the 
slightest idea of what is going on. 

This book is far too good to be treated in the fashion of most 
regimental histories. It is much more than a school magazine it 
which to look for your own name and those of your friends It 
provides an account of the war which all who served in the Grenadier 
Guards will value and to which military historians both of today and 


of the future will be well advised to turn. 
M. R. BonHaM CaekTER, 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 532 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
fune 14th Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2d. siamp. 


Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published im the following issue.) 
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ACROSS 9. Our pet lamb in a walk round. (13.) 
14. Black pier. (5.) 

1. Such rising is a matter of time 15. “ Determined, dared and done,” he 

rather than altitude (2, 4, 3, 4.) wrote. (5. 
10. Nesthings that don’t, fall out. (5.) 18. The calling of Diggory Venn. (9.) 
ll, Write beer and include fish in it. 19. Paolo Caghari. (8 

(5, 4 22. King next month. (6.) 
12. One can get this with dripping. (6.) 24. Instructional aspect of a fish. (5 
13. Silent contradiction. (6.) 26. To be found among the Jewish 
16. Cross-talk might silence itself. (4.) emigrants. (4 
17. A hard case, this old man of the sea. 27. What's in a name? (4.) 

(6, 4 

SOLUTION TO 


20. Net a play about gambling. (3, 7.) 








21. Transmogrification of Laud. (4.) CROSSWORD No. 530 
23. Choice. (6.) 
25. This creature takes up half the ocean fc 2 4 4 s id ji 
CIH ARLE MAGNERBT 1 
and has plenty of tail. (6.) ~ ‘ 
28. It spells harm to her. (9.) vis | Alc ula 
29. Capital hero but hes no following. ATIEN LIANODA VIL'E T 
| ee o 4 a ce i as 
all Lay oe . inexperience in lecrRiooGeMmei ster ai 
a 8 eae 
v N ° 
DOWN PROF FIE AN 0 
2. “I take my little —— and eat my € MoM. ' 
°° , b ) 
supper there (Wordsworth). (9.) ie UN biow 


in France divides it. (6.) 
Anatomical cheer-provokers. (4.) 
Ethelberta’s made a book. (4.) 
Dorset cove. .(8.) 

Would one expect a feather-bed in 
his? (5.) 

8 These should be fast, cf course. 
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SOLUTION ON JUNE 17 


The winner of Crossword No. 530 is Carr. R. W. G. Ropinson, 
16 Bradmore Road, Oxford. 





eon «9 RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


W. A. DARLINGTON’S 
The Actor and His Audience 


For twenty-seven years Daily Telegraph drama critic, W. A. Darlington 
ere brings before us six great tragedians—Burbage, Betterton, Garrick, 
Siddons, Kean, Irving. He seeks in them the common magnetism which 
noved their audiences ; and he examines those audiences This is a beok 
on acting and ‘reacting. With eight plates. Demy 8vo (8} x 5} ins.). 


G. H. COOK’S 12s. 6d. net 
Portrait of Canterbury Cathedral 


It might have been thought impossible, but Mr. Cook has succeeded in 
striking a new line,’ said The Times Literary Supplement of his Portrait of 
Durham Cathedral. Mr. Cook has, we think, ‘ done it again’ in his new 
book on the English mother-church. Seventy large photographs, a 15,000- 
word text, plans, in both books. Med. 4to (114 9ins.). Each 12s. 6d. net 

blished by Phoenix House Ltd., 38 William 1V Street, London W.C.2. 
ough, all booksellers, 
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COMPANY MEETING 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
229th ANNUAL REPORT 
Tue following is a summary of the address given by the Right Honourable 
Lord Bicester, Governor of the Royal Exchange Assurance, at the annual 


general court held at the Royal Exchange, London, on June Ist:— 
Our life department issued 5,020 policies for sums assured (after 











deduction of re-assurances) amounting to £4,185,194, while the 
total premium income was £1,722,418, a figure which again shows 
an advance on the _ preceding year. In our fire department 


the premium income at £2,943,218 has increased by £187,538 over 
the 1947 figure. The results of the department as a whole are undoubtedly 
most satisfactory, and we are this year making a transfer of £233,997 to 
our profit and loss account, which is a marked improvement on last year, 
Our marine account again shows a sound position. The premium income 
at £632,767 is £70,000 above that of 1947, reflecting the expansion in 
the shipping industry. The premium income of our accident department 
amounts to £2,085,795. The transfer to the general profit and loss account 
is £226,280, which constitutes a record figure in the history of the depart- 
ment. Your Court of Directors is recommending the payment of a final 
dividend of 20°., less income-tax, making a total of 35°, less income-tax 
for the year, and after providing this we carry, including the balance of 
last year’s account, a final figure of £750,766 to the balance-sheet. I am 
sure you will agree that we have had a very successful year, and nothing 
could be more fitting than that I should express our appreciation and 
thanks to our general manager, the executive, branch and district office 
managers and staff of the Royal Exchange Assurance and the associated 
companies for all they have done to produce such excellent figures. I 
know you would wish me to include our local directors and agents both at 
home and overseas. 

The recent proposal of the National Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party to nationalise a number of insurance companies which transact 
industrial life assurance business has caused serious concern amongst some 
of our overseas connections, Needless to say, this is a most undesirable 
situation because any attempt to nationalise a part of the industry cannot 
fail to have serious repercussions on the remainder and would probably 
do permanent harm to our business overseas. We feel, however, we have 
so far been able to allay the concern of our friends abroad by drawing 
attention to the repeated statements made on behalf of the Government 
that insurance will not be nationalised. 

The report was adopted. 














UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


OVER A CENTURY OF MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £50 MILLIONS 
Altraelive new leaflets are now available. 


Write or phone for copies to: 
The General Manager, Head Office, 33, Gracechurch St., 
London, E.C.3. Telephone : Mansion House 6543 
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Angling in Many Lands 


My Rod, My Comfort. By Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. With Wood 
Engravings by J. Gaastra. (Dropmore Press. Limited Edition. 
£5 5s. Od. and £2 2s. Od.) 

Stk RosBert Bruce LOCKHART has had an advantage over some of 
his fellow-anglers in that his career has enabled him to fish in many 
lands. Thus, though his boyhood waters flowed through a Scottish 
battlefield where the peat-cutters used to discover old cannon-balls 
and claymores in the turf, he has also fished in such places as 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Malaya and the Balkans. It is therefore 
disappointing that with all this rich material at hand he has made 
his fishing autobiography so short, though at first sight its brevity 
js concealed in the sumptuousness of its presentation. Glimpses of 
what the author might have given more generously are seen in 
descriptions of a Bavarian stream, the Semt, “a dry-fly river not 
unlike our Hampshire chalk-streams, but set in more majestic sur- 
roundings,” and of the Slovenian Krka, “a fairy stream in a land 
of dreams.” 

The writer avoids those controversies which often fret even the 
contemplative brotherhood of fishermen; he has a good word to 
say for coarse and for sea fishing ; and maintains that the wet-fly 
angler, who has fished from boyhood and knows instinctively the 
ways of trout, can easily make himself a successful exponent of dry- 
fly methods. Mr. Gaastra’s wood engravings are bold in their 
conception and are distinctive, but it is debatable whether this type 
of illustration is really the best medium of expression for the fishing 
$cene. Fishing is such a tranquil pastime that any sudden arrest 
of the eye is apt to destroy the harmony of water with its background 
of moor, mountain or mead. WILFRED GAVIN Brown. 


Fiction 
All Things Betray Thee. By Gwyn Thomas. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
A Knife for Celeste. By Eric Burgess. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
Virtue in the Sun, By Barbara Beauchamp. (Macdonald. 8s. 6d.) 
Hunting the Fairies. By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto and Windus. 


10s. 6d.) 
Icedrome, By Frank Tilsley. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 


Wuat assumptions does the novelist demand of his readers ? How 
far must we go to meet him? These questions, always to some 
degree implicit in the relationship between reader and novelist, are 
raised sharply this week. Mr. Burgess requires us to believe that a 
man who has been separated during four years of war from his 
adored wife, on receipt of a letter stating that she can live with him 
no longer immediately buys a dagger, and wavers only in deciding 
into which part of her to thrust it. Mr. Thomas demands acceptance 
of a Welsh valley in which the people talk like demented minor 
prophets. Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s title suggests a large assump- 
tion, but he passes the buck to his more preposterous characters. 
Miss Beauchamp makes a relatively small demand, in the final pages 
of her story ; and Mr. Tilsley, inviting us to view a world which 
our epoch and the Press make ail too credible, demands of us 
nothing at all. 

Mr. Gwyn Thomas’s publishers claim for him that he creates a 
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‘© Mr. Riess has examined 
all the relevant documents, 
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own diaries... A terrible 
but an arresting story .’’— 
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world of his own. My trouble is that I cannot believe in jt I 
would like to think that this is a defect in my own imaginative 
make-up, for I have a vivid Celtic strain, I like the theme, and | 
am in sympathy with any writer of poetic faith who tries to extend 
the novel’s boundaries. I can readily accept a character who thinks 
like this: 

“He stood at least two feet and a fortified stomach above average 
peasant level. He was solid and broad as a hillock and as dense 
I watched the food and drink go down him as down a pit shaft.” 

I can swallow—with a bit of a gulp—that the narrator should 
say, when the aforementioned oaf has kicked his harp to pieces, 

“TI had felt, in the quiescence of will that had marked my mood 
on arriving at that spot, that some profound transformative antic 
might be in course of execution, and I felt no strangeness as | 
witnessed my harp’s death and my own wondering survival.” 

Even when, meeting a disdainful aristocratic girl, he comments, 

“She got a handful of my fibre, with one accurate movement of 
her spirit, pressed it, taught it to ache with a shrill embarrassing 
plaintiveness,” . 

although reminded of that category labelled by our austere con- 
temporary, the New Yorker, as “ the neatest trick of the week,” I can 
still believe—just. But then the girl and the harpist proceed to 
converse in the same sort of language ; and, with the best will in 
the world, I cannot believe that that conversation ever took place. 

Mr. Thomas is a writer of great talent, possessed by a rushing, 
torrential imagination. When he relaxes and writes quietly, he 
can be read with gratitude and delight; but, from me at least, 
he asks too much. I might swallow one character who talked like 
the prophet Habbakuk in delirium, but all Mr. Thomas’s characters 
are liable to these outbreaks, and, with a real respect for his talent 
and his integrity, I remain an unbeliever. 

A Knife for Celeste is a first novel, and, despite its one heavy 
claim on our belief, a good one. It is possible that Redshaw’s 
adoration for his wife should turn to instant hate on the receipt of 
her letter, and that the desire to find and to kill her should become 
an obsession. Mr. Burgess, emphasising his hero’s long months 
of boredom in a torrid climate, shows us how jt could have been so; 
but that inevitably detracts from our interest in the character. He 
is healed by the love of a straightforward and simple girl, after a 
symbolic wounding of himself. Yet, as this is the point at which 
we leave him, what could have been a profound and interesting 
study of character has been in effect a kind of psychopathic thriller, 
an excellent example of something in a lower class. This may 
seem a churlish welcome to a new novelist who has done admirably 
what he set out to do. The fault is partly Mr. Burgess’s, for giving 
us so high an opinion of his powers. 

Miss Beauchamp describes a beach picnic at which a divorced 
husband meets his family, tactlessly bringing with him the daughter 
of his second wife. It is all very natural until the end, when the 
author, in a sudden upsurge of sentiment, kills off one of the two 
best characters in order to bring the former husband and wife 
together. Not only are the values of this episode false, but the 
man would never have stayed with the woman, nor been any 
good to her if he had. This error, though serious, does not spoil 
a warm and likable story; and the portrait of the stepdaughter 
encourages us to look out for Miss Beauchamp’s next novel. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie pursues with lunatic humour and 
inventiveness a fantasy about an American woman and her daughter 
who come to the Highlands in search of folk songs, fairies and the 
rest. I can never resist Mr. Mackenzie ; he can make me believe 
anything ; and, as it happens, the separate ingredients of his story 
are perfectly plausible. What a joy to find a serious artist who can 
be unashamedly funny, and whose writing does not worsen when 
he laughs! How derisive it all is, how wicked, yet how perfectly 
good-humoured and best of company ! 

Some of my colleagues seem to be disappointed with Mr. Tilsley’s 
latest novel. I cannot see why—unless they are angry with him 
for not writing something else. Icedrome is not another Champion 
Road, but it is a careful and well-observed documentary about the 
world of professional skating, its rivalries, its stunts and its 
disasters. I learned from it and enjoyed it. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


Shorter Notices 

T. B. Strong. By Harold Anson. (S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d.) 

BisHor OF RIPON though Dr. Strong was for five years and Bishop 
of Oxford for twelve, it is as Tommy Strong of the House that 
generations of Oxford men will remember him. That is as it should 
be, for he managed a college much better than a diocese, and in the 
forty-one years he spent at Christ Church, from the day he entered 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 











RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFITS 





Tue 22nd annual general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, was held on May 31st in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., 
the company), in the course of his speech, 
with me that the year’s record is one of which we can be justly proud. 
. We have had a record turnover, and have made record profits at reasonable 
selling prices. The output by volume in 1948 was about double that of 
1938. At over £37,000,000 the value of our direct exports in 1948 was 
nearly four times that in 1938, and represented about 30 per cent. of our 
total sales. Much of this business is severely competitive and depends 
upon the maintenance of efficient sales organisations in all parts of the 
world, as well as upon low production costs. 

In addition to sales organisations, the company has large manufacturing 
interests in companies in fourteen countries overseas, and these companies 
make an important contribution to Britain’s balance of payments by the 
profis which they earn and the assistance they afford for the sale of 
complementary products from this country. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
The emphasis placed on research, and the development of new processes 
and new products, and the bold plans for capital development to meet 





D.C.L., LL.D. (chairman of 
said: I think you will agree 


expanding demands for existing products, and to manufacture completely | 
new products, are evidence that the management of your company remains 
dynamic. ‘The company is now spending over £4,000,000 a year on 


research and development. 

The year 1948 has, in many ways, been exceptional. 
market, plants have been on almost continuous full-time 
the whole year 

When we turn to the prospects for 1949 we find no ground for 
pessimism. But the sellers’ market has gone for nearly all products, and 
we shall have to fight hard to keep our overseas markets, to expand them, 
and to develop new markets, particularly in hard currency areas. We are, 
however, alive to the fierce competition which we are now facing, but 
with efficient new plants coming into operation we believe we are able to 
meet it. 

The heavy burden of taxation makes it exceedingly difficult to plough 
back profits into the business for capital replacement and development. 
We had hoped that the Chancellor would afford some substantial and 
permanent relief to industry in this matter, and I am sorry that he has 
fallen back upon what is no more than a temporary expedient which will 
enable some concerns to gain time, 

The increase in the initial allowance for new plant from 20 per cent. 
to 40 per cent. reduces the tax liability in one year, only at the cost of 
increasing the liability for subsequent years. No relief whatever is given 
in respect of the heavy and necessary increase in investment in working 
capital. We can only hope that in some future Budget, after more adequate 
consideration of these problems, a more substantial and more compre- 
hensive measure of relief will be given. 

However, your company’s capital development plans have gone forward, 
thanks to its reserves and to the splendid response of the stockholders 
to the offer of 10 million new shares last year. The confidence of the 
stockholders at a time when the international outlook was indeed black, 
was most gratifying to your board. 

RUMOURS REGARDING THE FUTURE 

There have been for the past months rumours regarding the future of | 
your company should the present Government be elected for a further 
term. A’ publication recently issued on the authority of the National 
Executive of the Labour Party for their forthcoming conference at Black- 
pool contains a specific reference to I.C.I. At no time has the company 
been unwilling to explain in the fullest manner to the Government of 
the day its operations and its conduct. The company has nothing to hide, 
and has always had a sense of accountability, not only to its customers, 
employees and stockholders, but to the public at large. 

Your board take the view that I.C.I. is not an appropriate subject for 
nationalisation. Too many people think of the nationalisation of a large | 
industrial concern as a domestic affair only, and fail to realise what 
repercussions action of this kind would have in our markets overseas. I 
have been much abroad lately on the company’s behalf, mostly recently 
in South America, and I can assure you that the nationalisation of your 
company would generally be regarded by those with whom we trade and 
with whom we have joint manufacturing enterprises as a grave mistake in 
British commercial policy, and, furthermore, as being destructive of that 
good will and co-operation which have been of so much benefit in the 
past to both the country and this company. 

Veiled threats of nationalisation, even if they are not implemented, 
have a most disturbing effect upon existing staff, and upon potential 
recruits to the staff. I can hardly imagine anything more damaging to | 
the efforts at improving the productive industry of this country and the | 
expansion of its exports than this talk of nationalisation. Your board | 
would take all proper steps to oppose the nationalisation of your company 
if the attempt were ever made. 

The report was adopted. 


With a sellers’ 
operation during 
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BALANCE SHEET AS AT FEBRUARY 28th 1949. 









































Authorised Capital : 2 £ Fixed Assets : 2 £ 
4,041,609 Ordinary Stock Goodwill, Patents, Trade 
Units of 5/- each 1,010,402 Marks, Copyrights, Pro- 
1,158,391 Ordinary Shares of cesses, aad Formulas : 
5/- each 289,598 (At Sist March, 1937, the coat 
9 - . of £1,111,568 was specially 
ge rt t — written off thereby elimin- 
‘articipating reference ating all intangible assets 
Stock Units of £1 each ... siete on aa ae upany's 
Se ee Balance Sheet)... Nil 
— ee 
Issued Capital : Freehold Land and Buildings 
4,041,609 Ordinary Stock at cost less War Damage 
nits of 5/- each 1,010,402 and realieations ... an 228,476 
= 21 Tle umulative Add Transferred from Sub- 
a + ce { ae vg . 0.000 sidiary Companies wound 
eK it) ‘ each «t « “4 " 66.603 
. ~ 1,210,402 up during the year ’ 
Transferred from Rehabilita- 
Pree Reserves and Surples tion Account... we 965,676 
Revenue eee 
General 1,000,000 660,755 
i Less Amounts written off over 
1 Equatlisatic ’ iene 
es : ™ —— the past 28 years ... 70,755 sence 
Balance *rofits carried for- ——- 90, ¢ 
on er providing for Plant and Machinery, Estab- 
138,414 ie ats, Motor Cars and 
nateeiniial 1,618,414 Delivery Vans at cost less 
. War Damage and realisa- r 
Provisions and Contin- tions eee «» 1,610,305 
a ers Add Transferred from Sub- 
Contingencies (including Sales sidiary npanies wound : 
Aids) 250,000 up during the year . 15 600 
Prov n for Profits Tax and Transferred from Rehabilita- 
j xes, 19 0... 138,295 tion Account eos 1,291,313 
Pre ' or various Tax 218 
Bala . . 13 31,374 
— 619,569 Less Amounts written off oer nen 
th st 28 years... oo 1,40 AST 
Current Liabilities : “— ° aie 1,221,783 
Trade Creditors and Accrued ann one Subsidiary Companies (at 
Charges... . 901,952 cost less amounts written 
Final Dividends off) 
recornmended Bhare Capital 24,455 
by the Board Loans aud Current Balances 7,749 
of Directors... 262,601 itp 
Less Inceme 82,204 
Tax at ¥/-in’ 118,178 7 Leas Cash deposited by and 
144,4: 1,046,363 balances due to siertepiaites 
9046,363 Companies 20,422 Ps 
—— 11,788 
Associated Companies and 
Trade Investments at cost 184,308 
Valuel as follows : 
Quoted Invest ments—Market 
Value $19,303 
Unquoted Investments — 
Valued by the Directors ... 188,539 
Notes.—CAPITAL COMMITMENTS. Current Assets : 
—The outstanding Capital Commit- Stock-in-Trade as per Inven- 
ments sanctioned by the Board tory (valued by the 
amount to approximately £125,000, Company's Uificials) eee 1,271,526 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES.-In view Trade Debtors and Payments 
of the insignificant amounte involved in Advance after making 
the accounts of the Subsidiary Com- provision for Doubtiul 
panies bave not been consolidated. Debts 737,471 
Cash at the Company's Ban- 
kers and in hand ... oo 277,883 . 
j ——mm ent 
MAGNUS GOODFELLOW...Director. 
E. N. ROWBOTHAM -- 
£4,294,748 Kms 
—_—_—_—_— 


The above balance sheet Is extracted from the REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS AND STATEMENT OF 
ACCOUNTS sent to all Stockholders, 


These ace es during usual working hours, 





ounts can be inspected at the Company's offi 





The Chairman's Comments on the Report and Accouats 


The Audited Accounts for the year ended 28th February, 1949, are drawn in conformity with the Companies 
Act, 1945. 

The Company's business and profits were broadly maintained during the year. 
1948, and the various changes in accounting made it impossible to put In the figure 


The new ¢ 
This comparison will be made in the future as in the past. 


tor the previous year ona 


Yompanies Act, 
omparative basis, 
E arly in the year your Board decided to wind ap a nam» ver of subsidiary companies shown on the Bal nee 
th February, 1948, as of a net value of £507,734, this asset being reduced thereby to £11,782, the 
this year ‘absorbing the eum of £295,952 an der the various Fixed and Current Asset headings. 
taken previously but for war conditions and has resulted in various savings in 
Further not unimportant savings may be expected. 


Bheet 
Balan 
This actior 
administrati 











n has enabled us to make the clear statement on Land and Buildings and Plant 








The completion abilitatio 
ead Machinery in the e Sheet. We have raised the Depreciation trom £40,000 to £50,000. 

Associated Companies and Trade Investments of a book value of £184,505 are shown separately and the total 
value of the quoted Secur , plus your Directors valuation of the unqu yted Investments amounts to £507,842. 


The © urrent Assets are £2,236,880 compared with £2,495,707 a year ago, while the Current Libilities have fallen 
from £1,721,0: 21,046,206 It will be observed that the surplus of Current Assets over Current Liabilities is 
£1,240,517 as compared with £774,65 5 a year ago, 








Turning to the other side of the Balance Sheet the Issued Capital remains at €1,210,402, 








We have expressed clearly the Free Reserves at £1,518,414, the property of the Stoct:holders and the support of 
their business 

The Pr ne sag ae ngencies (Revenue) amounting to £519,569 should be amply sufficient to meet taxation 
and he ssable | ilities, Taxation has not yet been finally agreed with the taxing authority, but we 
continue to seek agreement and expect to arrive at one in the near future, The Current Liabilities amounting to 
21,046,365 are tor Supplies, Expenses Accounts and the stockholders’ Net Dividends. 

1 have sought in these comments to make clear to the Stockholders the changes and improvements that bave 
occurred during the past year. We are in good habit to meet and overcome problems as they may arise, 


Our Managers, Staff and Workpeople bave worked loyally and well and we express our appre¢ jiative thanks to 
MAGNUS GOODFELLOW, 
Chairman. 





on May Slet in London final dividends were approved as follows: 5% 


At the Annual General Meeting, held 
making the masimum of 10% aod 28% ¢n 4,641,009 Ordinary Stock 


on 200,000 Preference Stock Units of £1 each 
Units of 5/- each, making 40", for the year. 
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it as undergraduate in 1879 to the day he left it as Dean in 1920, 
he impressed as deep a mark on the University, of which he was 
Vice-Chancellor from 1913 to 1917, as on the college itself. The 
Master of the Temple, one of Strong’s old pupils, has sketched with 
a light and skilful hand the Head of a House and the Head of two 
dioceses, the chief criticism to be made of his work being that it 
includes too little of his own handiwork and too much quotation of 
the “Canon X.Y.Z. writes...” type. Strong was an unusual and 
strangely attractive character, by reason quite as much of his defici- 
encies as of his virtues. He was not an ideal Bishop. He was 
shy, he was a dull preacher, he was unbusinesslike—on one occasion 
he completely forgot an important confirmation service at Eton, on 
another he thought he would be unable to keep an engagement at 
a village church, and having written to ask not one but both of his 
suffragans to take his place he turned up himself as well—and he 
liked ceremonial much less than many of his incumbents did ; when 
one of them on his arrival at the church door enquired, “ May I ask, 
my Lord, where your pastoral staff is?” he replied with an 
engaging smile “ I’m really not quite sure, but I hope it’s lost ” and 
suggested that his rain-soaked umbrella might do as substitute. With 
these agreeable vagaries was associated a deep spirituality of which 
only his closest friends were fully conscious. Canon Anson’s memoir, 
though brief, is adequate. This is one of the cases in which to have 
said more might well have revealed less. 

(Faber. 


The Story of Your Home. By Agnes Allen. 7s. 6d.) 


From a Britain of 500,000 years ago to a Britain of 2000 A.p., Mrs 
Allen follows the development of the home—the home of all classes, 
peasants as well as lords. She writes for adolescents, but she has 
so much interesting to say that the adult, too, will be entertained 
and instructed. She has a vast range of knowledge ; she uses her 
own experience as well as history ; she is never for a moment dull, 
even when dealing with semi-technical subjects like the making of 
a door or the placing of a chimney. The book naturally concen- 
trates on the less terrifying aspects of the past, but, with most of the 
horrors left out, the daily life of children and adults, from the first 


animal-like men to the society of today, is vividly portrayed. This 
is altogether an excellent book, suitable not only for schools but 
for pleasure reading. ‘The many line drawings, though undis- 


tinguished, are useful illustrations of the text. 


Inky Blossoms, By C. B. Mortlock. Introduction by Sacheverell 
Sitwell. (Macdonald and Evans, 8s, 6d.) 

Mr. Mortiock is master of that despised and difficult art, the 
writing of short essays. Why the essay is out of favour, unless it is 
because few people write it so well as Mr. Mortlock, is hard to say. 
But, no matter how much the reader may incline to the view that 
essays are a waste of time, let him make an exception in the case of 
Inky Blossoms which is full of good stories and remote enquiries 
“How Busy are Bishops ?” the author asks in one essay, and the 
answer is as engaging as the question. The author’s subjects range 
from prelates and archdeacons to lay preachers, but outside ecclesias- 
tical bounds he has a horizon wide enough to include many cities 
and all manner of men. 





George the Fourth 

A new edition of RoGer FuLForpD’s famous biography, containing 
liberal extracts from the George IV letters recently edited by 
Prof. Aspinall. “A penetrating analysis of the king’s character, 
and it should do much to put it into its true focus after the 
distortions of Thackeray ... the best biography that has yet 
ene "The Duke of Wellington (Sunday Times.) With 
colour frontispiece. 15s. net 


Be Your Own Chef 


More and more people are discovering the virtues of this “simple 
manual of French cooking for the home ”’ by Lucre Marron, It 
includes a complete week’s menus for every month of the year, 
also the necessary guidance about the fundamentals of kitchen 


economy, marketing, preparation of food, etc. 15s. net 
Before the Bombardment 

OsBert SITWELL’S most famous satirical novel. 8s. 6d. net 
MOZART By J. E. Talbot. Great Lives. 4s. 6d. net 





Gerald Duckworth & Co.Ltd 


3 Henrietta St london WC2 Temple Bar ]634 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE dismal course of stock markets this week has vindicated only 
too soon and too drastically the note of caution sounded here aboy 
industrial Ordinary shares. It was too much to expect that markets 
already seriously disturbed by the evidence of growing competition 
in the export field, would stand up to the combined onslaught of 
labour troubles at home, the unpromising course of international 
politics in Paris and a fresh series of warnings by company chairmen 
of the coming fight for orders. So far as the average investor js 
concerned, the moral drawn from all this has been to postpone 
buying rather than cut losses on good shares. Selling has been light 
and the fall in prices has been brought about mainly by the lack 
of buying and some aggressive selling by Stock Exchange “ bears.” 

It is tempting, of course, to argue that but for the “ bears” 
prices would hold up and everybody would be that much |e3 
depressed. I think that is fallacious reasoning. All that the “ bears” 
bring about is a quicker readjustment of values to realities than 
would otherwise be the case. Their estimate of the future, like that 
of the “ bulls” when markets are rising, may not always prove to be 
right. In times of depression the Stock Exchange is always apt to 
reflect errors of pessimism just as it invariably registers errors of 
optimism in times of boom. 

INFLUENCE OF THE “BEARS” 

The truth remains that through the play upon prices of more or 
less well-informed buying and selling the Stock Exchange over a 
period is a fairly accurate barometer of business conditions. To 
return to my point: if the “bears” did not bring about a gradual 
fall in advance of actual events, such as lower profits and dividends, 
the inevitable adjustment in the market would take place suddenly 
when the news was actually announced. That does, in fact, happen 
when shares are “marked down” by several shillings immediately 
after a piece of surprisingly bad company news. 

While I hold no brief for the “bears” ar, for that matter, for 
the “bulls” as members of a_ well-ordered just a3 
well that, as realists, we should recognise that their activities help to 
keep markets fluid. When markets are demoralised—not by the 
“bears” but by the business prospect—the only support often 
comes from the purchases which the “bears” have to make to 
cover their “short” sales. The market’s progress towards a lower 
level is thus punctuated by temporary rallies, and investors wishing 
to sell are given an opportunity of getting out in reasonable dealing 


society, it is 


‘ 


conditions. 

TAKING THE LONG VIEW 
What should the “ average investor” do? In my view he should 
refuse to be panicked by the fall in prices into jettisoning good shares 
but should make up his mind to see things through. The fall will 
almost certainly continue in the coming months to a point at which 
prices will reflect the errors of pessimism which are always made 
when investors’ fears and the greed of the “bears” outrun reason. 
That will be time enough to consider fresh purchases. But what, 
may you ask, will justify a recovery in share values ? At this stage, 
when the horizon is so blurred, it is hard to say. My own feeling 
is that after the economic storm—which looms ahead—the outlook 
will improve and gradually change through the process of currency 
devaluation. The investment moral? Hold on to shares in sound 
companies engaged in essential trades—and do not overlook the 
attractions of gold shares. I am less enamoured than I have recently 


been of the prospects for gilt-edged stocks. 





Although newsprint is more plentiful now than at any time since 
to place a firm order with a 
bookstall manager or newsagent to ensure regular weekly delivery 
of the SPECTATOR. Newsagents 


of newspapers and periodicals for 


pre-war days, it is still necessary 


cannet afford to carry stocks 
chance sale as unsold copics 


are not returnable. 
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